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CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM. 


The limitations under which the problem of evil will be 
treated in this essay are indicated by its title. The data of 
Christian theism will be assumed. The subject will be 
viewed in all the light shed upon it by the life and word 
of Christ. 

The proposition that all things tend to good, that what 
we call evil is temporary, and is instrumental to beneficial 
results, and may be used by intelligent and moral beings 
as means to their highest good, is a necessary consequence: 
from belief in the existence of God. To God belongs infi- 
nite love to will the true good of every creature, perfect 
wisdom to discern wherein it consists, almighty power to 
accomplish it. There can be no weakness or defect in the 
divine government of the universe. Its absoluteness leaves 
no room for an irruption of real evil. Whatever of seeming 
evil exists in the world must exist by his will or permission. 
That there is an independent principle of evil, holding 
divided empire with the good God, was a theory that neces- 
sarily suggested itself to the human mind at one stage of its 
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development; but it as necessarily grows dim, and finally 
vanishes, in the progress both of religion and philosophy. 
The idea that there is an intelligent power of evil that seeks 
to mar the order of creation, and the idea that there is any 
outlying province of the universe exempt from the divine 
rule, or that there is any inherent obstinacy in matter that 
God cannot overcome, are alike inconsistent with our 
highest idea of Deity. Thus, the abstract reasoning on this 
subject from the theistic stand-point seems to amount to a 
demonstration. Optimism is necessarily involved in theism. 
The Christian revelation adds nothing to the logical force 
of this demonstration, but emphasizes its conclusion, and 
impresses it upon the heart by its unveiling of the fatherly 
God and its inspiration of a childlike and affectionate love 
and trust. 

This abstract reasoning from the nature and character of 
God furnishes the key-note of all speculation on the subject 
of evil. The manifold difficulties that beset the problem 
appear, when we consider it in reference to human expe- 
rience. But here the question meets us, What shall we call 
evil? The word has a very indefinite meaning. To say 
nothing at present of the distinction between moral and 
physical evil, it is relative to an individual’s power of 
endurance. That which is.a sore evil to one man is none 
at all toanother. The rest of the pampered Sybarite was 
broken by a folded leaf in his bed of roses. The air that is 
pleasantly bracing to a healthy man makes the valetudina- 
rian shrink and shudder. The temptation that one man’s 
virtue is too feeble to resist is unfelt by another who stands 
upon a higher moral level. All would agree in giving the 
name of evil to the most dreadful sufferings to which our 
mortal life is subject ; but of the same nature, differing only 
in degree, is every thing that crosses our present desire, 
inclination, will. 

Considering man as a moral being, in a state of infancy, 
to be educated, trained, developed by effort and conflict, we 
see not how this end of his being could be accomplished 
without the presence of somewhat that we call evil. 
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Imagine such a one placed in a condition from which evil 
were entirely excluded. Suppose that he were never sub- 
jected to a painful sensation, that he were never called to 
an unwelcome task, that his inclination were never crossed, 
that every desire were gratified as soon as it arose, that 
every obstacle moved out of his path as he approached it; 
how could he ever rise out of his infancy? How could he 
ever awake to consciousness of a moral nature? 

We live in a world of mingled good and ill, in which 
evil exists and good predominates. We need the discipline 
of both, especially of guod. The salutary effect of evil 
depends upon its being occasional. Fairly happy and pros- 
perous life is the field and the inspiration of joyous work, 
faithful duty, victorious activity. In its genial atmosphere, 
the soul unfolds, blossoms, and fructifies. Under this condi- 
tion, it realizes its capabilities and takes possession of its 
proper sphere. To this end, it would seem necessary that 
good should be the staple of life: that it is so, the general 
experience of mankind testifies. There is an incalculable 
amount of latent happiness in the world, which can rarely 
and imperfectly be brought to consciousness. While there 
is probably not a man whose condition is in every particular 
what he would have it be, yet most men instinctively feel 
life to be a blessing. They are glad they are alive. They 
go about their daily work with cheerful and hopeful 
alacrity. They enjoy, more or less, their labor and their 
rest. The universal face of nature sheds silent gladness 
upon their hearts. The various gradations of domestic and 
social affection, the countenances and voices of fellow-men, 
are a perpetual joy, whose worth only the solitary prisoner 
can know. This latent sense of good pervades our life, 
like the inward element that permeates all matter and 
gives it bulk and volume. Without it, we should collapse. 
Contrasted with this normal condition of human nature is 
that of the most wretched hypochondriac, to whom life 
is an intolerable burden, on whom the heavens ray darkness, 
whose senses are vehicles of disgust, who shuns his neigh- 
bor as an enemy, who has no hope or courage to move a 
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finger in any good work. Such is the condition proper to 
thorough belief in pessimism. So ought all men to feel in 
the worst possible world. All the difference between this 
condition and the ordinary condition of humanity is due 
to an instinctive faith in the substantial goodness of the 
world. 

This profound feeling of the human heart, like all others, 
has stamped itself upon language. When we speak of the 
mysteries of Providence, we always mean by them evils. 
What we call by that name alone, need explanation: they, 
alone, require to be reconciled with what we assume to be 
the order of the universe. Good needs no explanation: 
it explains itself, it is its own sufficient reason for being. 
Think what it would be to live in a universe in which 
good were a mystery. 

Health, abundance, success —all that constitutes what we 
call a happy condition of life—are good; but their uninter- 
rupted and assured permanence would not be good. Con- 
flict with difficulty, endurance of disappointment and loss, 
experience of suffering and privation, are also essential 
elements of moral discipline. As I have said, but for the 
presence of something of this kind in our lot, we should 
never become conscious of our moral nature: it might be 
added that but for evil, we should not know good. We 
learn the nature of all things by their mutual alternations 
and contrasts. The great forces of nature make them- 
selves known to us only by the disturbance of their equi- 
librium. If every object on which we ever laid our hand 
had been of precisely the same temperature, we should 
never have got an idea of heat: so do good and evil 
reveal each other. 

It is well, then, that these two elements are mingled in 
every human lot. But in what proportions shall they be 
mingled? Happily, that question is not left to human judg- 
ment. What would we have, if we could determine our 
own lot,— just so much evil as we could easily overcome, 
as would afford a pleasant exercise to our power of resist- 
ance and endurance, as would give an agreeable variety 
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to life? Such an amount of evil would be no trial. We 
should not improve by it: we should indeed grow weaker 
under it. The amount of it that would occasion a pleasur- 
able excitement would continually become less, till at last 
we could bear no opposition to our wills. It is evident 
that, if evil is to fulfil a beneficent ministry to our souls, 
it must first be keenly felt as evil. It must be some- 
thing more than we should voluntarily choose for ourselves, 
—something from which we naturally shrink. Spiritual 
power can be increased only by conflict with evil, which, at 
first sight, looks invincible. The harp, which receives only 
the impulses of the passing wind, gives forth a wild and 
pleasing melody indeed, but never such strains as reveal 
its full power and most deeply touch the heart of the 
listener. In order that it should yield its richest music, 
it must be not merely breathed on by the gentle airs of 
summer, but struck by the hand of a master, who perfectly 
understands its capability, and knows how to evoke the 
soul of harmony that is hidden in its chords. 

The moment evil is recognized as a means of moral good, 
the whole matter appears in a new light. A new classifica- 
tion of things good and evil is suggested. A new view 
of the purpose of life is opened to us. If we assume that 
it is the business of Providence to make us happy in the 
way of our own choosing, and regard as mysterious every- 
thing that is opposed to that end, we shall indeed find life 
full of mysteries. But suppose that the purpose of Provi- 
dence were quite different: to make us good rather than 
happy, or happy through goodness; to lead us by a varied 
discipline up to the loftiest heights of moral and spiritual 
excellence.. From that point of view, many of the myste- 
ries, as they at first seem, vanish. Moral good is absolute 
good. Other things are relatively good or evil. That is 
good which actually promotes our highest well-being. That 
is evil which actually lowers our moral aim and hinders 
our moral progress. Shall we then say that none of those 
means and sources of outward happiness that men so desire 
and seek and strive for are really good? I would not say 
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so. They are good, lawful objects of desire and endeavor, 
so long as they are used and enjoyed as they may be con- 
sistently with moral well-being. But if we rest in the enjoy- 
ment of them, and suffer them to draw us down and keep 
us upon a lower plane of life, we have turned them into 
evils. So, too, of natural evils. We are right in regarding 
them in their primary aspect as evils, in resisting them by 
all right methods, in seeking remedies for them, in endeav- 
oring to remove them out of our way, in striving that the 
least possible amount of them shall enter into our lot in life. 
All such endeavors are one part of the discipline that evil 
is designed to furnish. And then, with regard to that 
portion of it which is found, after all our efforts, to be 
invincible and irremediable, not to suffer ourselves to be 
disheartened or embittered by it, but to maintain our self- 
possession, patience, faith, and courage in the face of it,— 
that is another part of the discipline of evil. 

Evil is, moreover, one of the various influences mingled 
in our human lot that conduce not only to our moral, but 
our spiritual growth. Its tendency is to bring the soul face 
to face with God and to produce an intense consciousness 
of him. This is a matter of experience. It is not when 
the sun shines brightly upon our path, when we are wholly 
at ease in our condition, when the means of outward enjoy- 
ment are multiplied about us and all things seem to promise 
that to morrow will be as this day and more abundant, that 
we have our deepest conviction of the divine goodness. 
Even if the Giver have not been lost sight of in the enjoy- 
ment of his gifts, if his hand has been acknowledged in them 
and thanks duly rendered for them, still none of these out- 
ward things are the highest expressions of his love. Those 
expressions are given in the inward experiences of the soul, 
and such experiences occur in the endurance of great afflic- 
tions. It is when earthly supports are stricken away and 
the soul is left alone with God that it most deeply feels how 
all-sufficient he is, and has its most perfect assurance that 
he is love. This isa fact to which the experience of many 
an afflicted, resigned, and consoled child of God bears wit- 
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ness. It is a practical solution to the heart of faith of the 
problem of evil. I would not indeed presume to weigh the 
good and evil as in a balance, nor would I ask whether, 
under the immediate endurance of the trial, the sufferer 
would choose to pay the heavy price for the good; but I 
am entitled to say that here is a clear experience, that the 
seeming evil is not an unmitigated evil. It is accompanied 
by a present hope and faith that it will hereafter be seen to 
have fulfilled a blessed ministry to the soul. 

Let it be kept in mind that I am discussing this ques- 
tion in the light of Christian truth. I am considering evil, 
not as the determination of a fixed fate or the result of a 
blind chance, but as the appointment of a fatherly God. 
It makes a heaven-wide difference in the effect upon char- 
acter, in which of these points of view evil is regarded. 
Compelled submission to inevitable and irremediable evil, 
arbitrarily or irrationally inflicted, does indeed work a 
moral injury to the soul. It produces either the cringing, 
abject fear of a slave or the angry resistance of a desperate 
rebel. Totally different from this is the feeling of an affec- 
tionate child who believes in his father’s love and wisdom. 
He has no doubt that his father knows better than he 
what is good for him; and he has perfect trust in his 
kind intentions, that he will inflict upon him no unneces- 

. sary pain or privation. And so, when the father summons 
him to some arduous task, or withholds from him some 
coveted pleasure, or presents to his lips a nauseous med- 
icine, he acquiesces in the unwelcome behest with a will- 
ingness that is the fruit of faith and love. He makes a 
great and successful moral effort, and is a wiser and better 
child in consequence. Faith is a bond between an inferior 
and his superior,—as between child and parent, pupil and 
teacher, patient and physician,—by which the inferior is 
enabled to appropriate the wisdom of the superior. Thus, 
by faith in God, we avail ourselves of all the resources of 
divine wisdom. Every great affliction is an invitation from 
the Father to place in him a deeper trust than we have ever 
placed before. If we accept that invitation, the blessed 
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experience of that deeper trust will go far to explain the 
suffering that occasioned it. 

I have spoken of evil that is, in part at least, explained 
by the moral good that is seen to result from it. It must 
be confessed, however, that the amount of evil that can be 
thus explained is but a small portion of the evil that is in 
the world. In some cases, indeed, the physical evil is 
aggravated by moral evil that results from it. Suffering 
is, what it is commonly called, a trial: it is a test of what 
isin aman. By it, he is driven from the plane of life he 
was occupying; and it is to be seen whether he will take 
a higher or a lower. Bereavement may produce chronic 
discontent and repining. Protracted sickness and pain 
may fix a habit of irritability, impatience, and selfishness. 
Repeated losses and disappointments may break the elas- 
ticity of the spirit, and produce despondency and indolence. 
Endurance of great wrongs may cause distrust, and a gen- 
eral feeling of hostility toward all men, and even a desire 
to retaliate upon any one, as opportunity offers, such injuries 
as have been endured. 

We see, moreover, evils which, within the scope of our 
vision, seem unqualified, unremedied, uncompensated. Here, 
for example, is a man who, by natural constitution, perhaps 
by inheritance, is controlled by a temperament that operates 
as a mighty, predisposing cause to sin. He is not without 
moral perception and a desire to do right: apparently, he 
could resist the temptations to which ordinary men are 
exposed; but his temptations are extraordinary, they are 
too great for the moral power he actually possesses. He 
knows his degradation; he can contrast his wretched con- 
dition with one of purity and freedom; he struggles, from 
time to time, with his evil propensity, but soon it overtakes 
him again like a malign destiny, and he rushes into indul- 
gences which he knows will plunge him into lower and 
ever lower depths of remorse and shame. And so he passes 
through life, without having answered one of life’s purposes, 
and dies,—an object of pity with some, of blame and con- 
tempt to others. 
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Sometimes there is inflicted on a good man, by the wrong 
doing of another, evil which we cannot see to be balanced 
by any beneficial result. Consider the end of the late Pres- 
ident,—a man of great abilities, extensive acquirements, 
high character, fully prepared, by a varied experience, to 
fulfil all the functions of the great office to which he was 
called; to whom all good men were looking with expecta- 
tion, rejoicing that the election of such a one was still 
possible, and hoping that, through the influence of his 
administration, it would be more possible and probable in 
the future; in his private life, the loved and loving centre of 
@ numerous and happy family,—all those high hopes sud- 
denly extinguished, and the progress of the nation seem- 
ingly put back, by the causeless act of a wanton and reck- 
less assassin. Well might the stricken wife exclaim, when 
brought at last face to face with the calamity that awaited 
her, Why am I called to endure this great wrong? and well 
may the sad and disappointed nation ask, Where is the com- 
pensation of this great evil? 

There are also evils that darken the lot of large masses of 
men. I need only to refer briefly, in this connection, to the 
condition of the slave, of the victim of arbitrary and des- 
potic government, and of those laboring classes, who in 
some communities, in consequence of wrong social and 
industrial arrangements, are obliged to pass their lives in 
incessant toil which just keeps them from starvation, but 
precludes them from their share of many of the common 
blessings that Providence designed for all; from the hope of 
bettering their condition, and from all opportunity of realiz- 
ing that development of their whole nature which is the 
purpose of all life’s discipline. 

These are a few specimens of evils, common in human 
experience, which we must keep constantly in view when- 
ever we confront the great problem of evil. While there 
are many evils manifestly capable of being used as means of 
moral good, and which actually result in a blessing that 
greatly overbalances the suffering caused by them, yet there 
are very many others of which we do not see such a com- 

2 
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pensation, and of which we cannot see either the purpose or 
the termination. What shall we say of these? Let us, in 
the first place, make a provisional explanation of them. 
They are, let us say, parts of a vast plan, devised and car- 
ried on by absolute Goodness, acting with perfect wisdom 
and almighty power. In such a plan there must of neces- 
sity be many things which we cannot comprehend. It must 
include many purposes, the fulfilment of which lies far 
beyond the reach of our sight. Many things in it must 
look to us unfinished, and wear the guise of evil. Yet the 
plan cannot but be, on the whole and eventually, good. 
Could we comprehend the whole in one view, we should 
see that what now seem to us evils are but the shades of 
a perfect picture,—discords introduced into the spheral 
music of the universe for the purpose of being resolved and 
of heightening the effect of the completed harmony. 

To a theist, there is in this explanation nothing irrational, 
impossible, or improbable: it is the explanation that his 
faith naturally suggests to him; its satisfactoriness to his 
mind and its power to console and strengthen his heart in 
sorrow and suffering will be in proportion to his hold on 
eternal goodness. That truth can never be, to a finite 
mind, a conclusion of inductive reasoning from observed 
facts and events. Ifthe universe is a perfect manifestation 
of absolute goodness, it can be seen to be so only to the 
mind that comprehends it in its whole extent and duration : 
to all other minds, it must be a conclusion of deductive 
reasoning from sure and certain truth. The vital point on 
which this whole question turns is whether or not we have 
such sure and certain truth. 

It is a well-known principle of mechanics that, when a 
great weight is to be moved, the fulcrum on which the lever 
rests must be of such strong material and so firmly fixed 
as to be able to sustain all the force that will need to be 
exerted. Otherwise, the body to be removed becomes the 
point of resistance, and the fulcrum is pushed from its base, 
or crushed. When we attempt, in our thought, to remove 
the objection to the divine government that is found in 
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existing evil, the fulcrum on which our lever must rest is 
faith in absolute goodness. Is it strong enough to bear the 
strain, or will it be removed or crushed by the mighty 
resistance of evil? The alternative is God or evil: which 
prevails? I do not ask which would it be more desirable or 
comfortable to find prevailing. If we are indeed the victims 
of irremediable evil, by all means let us know it; let the 
truth be seen and acknowledged, though it plunge us in 
endless despair. But the question is, Which, in the nature 
of things and in the view of right reason, prevails? 

There are those to whom the idea of the final and univer- 
sal prevalence of good is only a pleasant fancy. If they are 
ever surprised into a feeling of its actuality, by sympathy 
with the strong affirmation of another’s faith, they distrust 
it as a passing mood, and hasten to disabuse themselves of 
it as a delusion. There are others to whom that idea is a 
matter of probable opinion founded on observations and 
reasonings more or less sure. It is evident that neither a 
sentimental fancy nor a mere probable opinion can be a 
sufficient counterpoise to the stern reality and felt pres- 
ence of a great evil. 

But the idea of God, including, as it does, the idea of 
absolute goodness, is given in the very constitution of our 
nature: it is the fundamental thought of all our thinking. 
In the realm of spirit, the idea of absolute being is as neces- 
sary, as impossible to set aside, as, in the physical realm, 
the idea of the infinity of space and duration. As, when 
we imagine as vast an extent as we can, we are obliged 
to think of infinite space in every direction around it, so, 
when we imagine the most perfect being of whom we can 
form a definite conception, we are obliged, by the laws of 
our thought, to look beyond him for his God and ours. 
Absolute fulness and perfection of being, that or nothing, 
is the postulate of our thought; and, if we look steadily in 
this direction, we shall also see that, in this idea, is neces- 
sarily included the idea of perfect goodness. Any indiffer- 
ence to good, still more any opposition or hostility to it, 
would be diminution of being, and contradictory to the 
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idea of absolute being. In thus speaking, I do not consider 
myself as pursuing a chain of reasoning, at the end of which 
is a truth intellectually perceived, but as simply laying 
open an object of spiritual perception, so that it may be seen 
in all its elements, and offering it to the spiritual perception 
of others. When it is seen, I say, there you have an 
adamantine fulcrum on which you can rely for heaving 
the mass of evil that is in the world. 

Is it said that this so-called spiritual perception of truth 
is merely subjective, and that one man’s conviction of it can 
convey no assurance of it to another? I answer, it is no 
otherwise subjective than as the perceptions of the bodily 
senses are so. Whatever I see in the outward world, I 
have an undoubting belief that another man will see who 
looks with healthy eyes in the same direction. If another 
fails of seeing what I see, my faith in the trustworthiness 
of my own senses is not impaired; but I infer some defect 
or disease in his organs. So whatever a man sees with 
clear, spiritual insight, he must believe that every other 
man has a native capacity of seeing; and that, if another 
says he cannot see it, or that it looks to him like a mere 
fabric of cloud, it can only be because his spiritual powers 
are not sufficiently developed, which may be the case with 
a man of most acute, comprehensive, and cultivated intel- 
lect. He cannot see it at this moment; but there are latent 
within him faculties by which it may be discerned; and 
there are processes by which those faculties may be quick- 
ened, developed, and trained, and brought to clear and 
open vision. The great spiritual verities cannot be thought 
of as the private property of an individual: it cannot 
be so truly said that a man holds them as that they hold 
him. They embrace him like the common air and light 
which are the property of all breathing and seeing creat- 
ures. They are an element of life to all living spirits. 

What, now, is the amount of the optimistic doctrine that 
follows from the train of thought that has been pursued? 
Does it tend to make us indifferent to good and evil? Does 
it destroy our sensibility to pain and suffering? Does it 
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furnish us with a clew by which we can certainly determine 
the precise purpose of every evil we experience or observe? 
None of these things. But it saves us from being over- 
whelmed and crushed by evil: it provides us with a secure 
shelter from it, and a sufficient support under it; it inspires 
hope, courage, strength, wherewith to meet it, and to realize 
the good that every evil brings with it. The conscious 
child of God looks out upon the vast universe in which he 
finds himself with wonder, awe, and delight. He sees it 
flooded with divine beauty and glory: his soul thrills with 
unutterable joy. Surely, he sings, goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life, and I shall dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever. By and by, a dark cloud over- 
shadows him,—dense, impenetrable, seemingly boundless. 
What shall he say of it? Why isit? What does it mean? 
His first, simple, childlike answer is, I do not know; but 
he immediately adds, The good God knows: in that thought 
are peace and comfort. He enters into the cloud, saying, I 
will fear no evil, for God is with me. Soon, light arises out 
of the darkness. He discerns unexpected alleviations and 
compensations. He feels new powers quickened within him. 
He is led into blessed experiences, that he dreamed not of. 
He is brought into nearer communion with the Father of his 
spirit than ever before. Nay, in his most favored moments, 
when his soul is most firmly centred on God, when he lies, 
childlike, in the bosom of the Father, and, looking thence, 
sees all things as He sees them, and knows that all are 
working together for good, he has, for that moment, a 
perfect solution of the problem of evil; not a solution to 
the understanding, far better than that, higher, profounder, 
surer, more satisfying,—a solution made clear to the eye of 
the spirit, which alone sees realities. Am I not entitled to 
say that that place, in the bosom of the Father, belongs to 
every child of his, and that the aspect under which evil 
appears, as seen from it, is that under which it appears to 
man in his normal condition? Still, for the present, no one 
remains in that state habitually; yet, having been even 
once in it, the memory of it remains, and the hope abides of 
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being in it again. And that memory and hope shed a heav- 
enly light on the intervening passages of life. 

This is Christian optimism,— Christian because this place 
in the bosom of God is the place to which Christ would lead 
all men. It is the position in which all were meant to be, 
toward which true development tends, to which all men 
will eventually come. The line along which the future 
development of man will proceed is in the direction of the 
spiritual faculties. We may be said to have learned what 
is the perfection and what the limitations of the intellect. 
We see many men in the full and complete exercise of mind 
in its legitimate sphere. The future progress of mind will 
be not so much the acquisition of new power as the exercise 
of its power in continually wider ranges. But it is not so 
with the spiritual powers. Although there has been an 
unbroken succession of seers, a perpetual cloud of witnesses 
to spiritual realities, from the time when Enoch walked with 
God to the present day, still the spiritual development of 
man is far below his intellectual development, and is often 
lowest where the intellectual development is highest. Men 
hesitate to trust the testimony of the spirit. As those who 
have been restored to bodily sight after long blindness, 
unable at first to use their newly gained sense aright, shut 
their eyes in perplexity and return to the accustomed aid of 
their inferior senses, so, too often, men shut the eye of the 
spirit and try to feel out their doubtful way by the help 
of the understanding alone. The time will come when the 
spiritual nature will take permanent possession of the high 
place, the wide sphere, the controlling influence that of 
right belong to it, when the light of spiritual truth will be 
the “master light of all our seeing,” “the fountain light of 
all our day”; when the sense of God in the soul will be 
as clear and strong, as permanent and universal, as the sight 
of the sun in the heavens. 

No use has yet been made in this discussion of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of immortality. It may well be called a 
Christian doctrine, since it is almost the only one in which 
Christians of every name have agreed. It has a far deeper 
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foundation in the religion than any verbal annunciation of 
it by Christ. It is a vital element of the life he lived on 
earth,— that life that was manifested in him, as the true life 
of the soul; a life of which whosoever partakes is conscious 
that it is eternal life, begun now, never to cease or be inter- 
rupted forever. The limits of this mortal life being once 
transcended, a boundless sphere is opened, wherein evil may 
be brought to its final result of good. The fundamental 
axiom of all our thought on this subject is, The purposes of 
Eternal Goodness must be fulfilled. Whatever else fails, that 
stands firm. If the consummation be not reached within 
the scope of mortal vision, then somewhere beyond. What 
man can undertake to tell in what manner precisely it will 
be effected? And yet, when our imagination ventures into 
the unknown region, our conceptions will take shape, and 
we may give a sober and reverent imagination leave to em- 
body its highest thought. We may suppose that there will 
be orders of beings, prepared by various discipline for various 
ministries in his service; that God will have great variety 
in his spiritual creation. There are the angelic ministers 
with whom the popular fancy has peopled heaven,— beings 
who have known no sorrow nor sin, who have lived from the 
beginning in perfectly innocent blessedness; whose knowl- 
edge of good and evil, if they possess it, must have come 
from some other source than experience. There are the 
spirits of just men made perfect through suffering, whose 
faith and patience, trust and love, have been tried in fierce 
fires of affliction and pain, and purified and exalted thereby, 
and they fitted to become forever angels of comfort to all 
suffering beings. There are those who love much because 
they have been forgiven much; who have passed through a 
long and deep experience of the misery and degradation of 
sin, the agonies of remorse, the pains and conflicts of re- 
pentance, the blessedness of renewal, and are thus prepared 
to become ministering spirits to all feeble, fallen, and de- 
spairing souls. And now, having emerged into heavenly 
light, as they look back on the dark passages of the past, 
even those in which most they seemed forsaken, they see 
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that through all they have been led by the hand of wise and 
loving care, that everything has been done for their highest 
good, and they would have nothing otherwise. Joyfully 
and gratefully, they take up the work of God for which they 
have been trained, and look forward to an eternity of 
blessed service. Am I told that all this is but a groundless 
speculation? Not exactly so. Far be it from me to offer it 
as an account of the unsearchable ways of God. But it is 
not irrational, not inconsistent with our highest thought of 
God. A very little way certainly does it penetrate into his 
infinite purposes, but perhaps in the right direction. Bear- 
ing ever in mind the fundamental axiom,—the one thing 
that we can affirm with perfect assurance,— The purposes 
of Eternal Goodness must be accomplished,— we are enti- 
tled to say at the end of every honest, rational, and reverent 
speculation, Either this, or something infinitely better. 

A few words, in conclusion, on the practical influence of 
optimistic views. It is sometimes objected that they encour- 
age indolence. If all things are moving with an irresistible 
tendency to the most desirable ends, what can man do but 
stand by and see the salvation of the Lord? What help 
can his feeble arm render to omnipotence? The purposes 
of God will be effected, with or without his co-operation. 
The objection lies against the faith of the optimist, no other- 
wise than against all other beliefs that involve a high con- 
ception of the divine sovereignty. All our-highest thought 
of God leads directly up to the idea of his absolute sover- 
eignty, before which human agency becomes infinitesimal. 
But the speculative opinion has no influence whatever on 
man’s native impulse to activity. The degree of energy 
that an individual or a people will put forth depends not on 
speculative opinion, but on temperament or other causes. 
The modern Turk’s lazy acquiescence in what he conceives 
to be his destiny is due not to his belief in the irresistible 
will of Allah, but to opium. To his restless ancestor, the 
same belief was a perpetual spur to conquest. Our national 
faith in manifest destiny does not threaten as yet to relax 
the spring of our activity. No American thinks of sitting 
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down quietly to see the resources of the country develop 
themselves. And the sect among us that most strenuously 
insists that the doom of every human individual is irrevoc- 
ably fixed by an eternal decree has been, in sublime con- 
tempt of consistency and logic, among the most zealous of 
missionaries to the heathen. Whether a life of earnest and 
strenuous service, directed to the highest ends, be consid- 
ered in reference to man or to God, there is ample room for it 
in the views of man’s condition in this world, as it has been 
set forth in this essay. Practically, the plan of a beautiful 
and good world has been laid out and well begun; but the 
completion of it is left to human hands. It will be well 
and speedily finished, according to the faithfulness of man’s 
work. Everywhere, within the scope of human vision and 
activity, there are evils, prospective and present, to be pre- 
vented, removed, remedied, made to yield the soul of good- 
ness that is in them. Everywhere may be discerned oppor- 
tunities of doing somewhat toward helping a fellow-man 
toward the full realization of the well-being his Creator 
evidently intended for him. Looking Godward, the con- 
scious child of God asks not whether any deed of his can 
help Almighty power, but, feeling the deep joy of the divine 
presence, he would make his whole life an anthem of thanks- 
giving and praise, by entire sympathy with the loving will 
that directs all things, by co-operating to the extent of his 
activity with the purposes of absolute Goodness, by moving 
with all the energies of his soul along the lines by which 
Eternal Love is perpetually pouring his blessings through 
his universe. 


CAZNEAU PALFREY. 
8 
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THE NEW MOVEMENT IN ORTHODOXY. 


A revolutionary spirit has been for the past few years 
working in orthodox thought,— has it spent itself? — to the 
results of which the orthodox themselves give the names 
‘*New Movement,” “ New Views,” “ New Departure,” “New 
Return.” It has made very rapid progress since we knew 
it; and, according to its friends, it has gained a clear vic- 
tory in the ranks, being to-day recognized as ‘holding there 
a legitimate place, from which it is not to be dislodged. 
That which underlies this name, “ New Movement,” is not 
a little frowned upon by its foes. They will do their best 
to crush it. Their voices of warning are unmistakably loud 
and clear. If it has come to stay, as now it seems, it will 
doubtless be rendered as innocuous as possible. The ranks 
of Unitarianism in the famous Parker controversy were 
never more widely separated than are now the orthodox, 
by the champions of the “new views” and the “old.” It 
is not for us to say “the new” and “the old” can or cannot 
dwell together peaceably in the same fold; but the compo- 
sition of Orthodoxy makes its stay seem rather unlikely. 

But what ts this new movement? 

Rev. Dr. Merriman, March 26, read a paper upon “ Our 
Present Movement in Theology,—a New Return,” which 
is one of the most important means of coming at a knowl- 
edge of the ideas that underlie this movement, that we 
have met with. He begins by frankly saying, “ There is 
some theological movement among us.” He has “care- 
fully ” studied it; he can speak of it with “ cheerfulness” ; 
he would justify the present movement by the fact that, as 
compared with past standards of belief, “all of us” have 
moved. The “fact is nothing new.” “Movement is one 
of the normal conditions of New England theology.” -So 
much, then, for the mere fact that there is a moving in 
Orthodoxy. It is worth remembering, that it is a move- 
ment in Orthodoxy, not ef Orthodoxy. Some men, cler- 
ical and lay, among the orthodox, are moving,—“ thinking 
forward on nearly the same, or nearly parallel lines.” But 
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by no means is this true of all. The proportion of the 
movers to the standfasts we have no means of knowing. 
It is certain, that among the champions of the new move- 
ment are some weighty names. The organ of it seems to be 
the Christian Union, of New York; and things are going on 
so fast and so far that there is no little alarm felt about it, 
and very plainly expressed. The discussion that followed 
the reading of the paper of Dr. Merriman clearly reveals it. 
The Congregationalist has been very outspoken in its con- 
demnation of this movement. The Christian Union, open- 
ing its columns to defend the movement, yet gives an oppor- 
tunity to those who would crush it, to do so. Dr. Plumb, 
in the discussion referred to, wished for a thousand times 
more power than he had, to “throw it all in opposition to 
the views” of Dr. Merriman. To him, these views were 
“both vague and vicious.” One scarcely sees how one 
could have been more decided in his opposition to them 
than he was. Dr. Meredith spoke more hopefully,— spoke 
of “minor differences.” “The time had come to stop talk- 
ing.” Another wanted this talk to stop, because, as he 
urged, and apparently with great earnestness, these new 
views were undermining his work as a parish minister; and 
he was applauded for his utterance. One, who was present 
as a correspondent of the Christian Union, was in doubt to 
which view, the new or the old, the majority of the three 
hundred laymen and ministers present would incline. But 
it is plain enough, he thinks, that the desire is that the 
discussion of the new movement should cease; while he 
also thinks the movement will still goon. It seems pretty 
evident, then, that Orthodoxy has its hands full of business 
just now,— that the advocates of the new views are neither 
few nor inconsequential. 

We turn now to describe the movement as nearly as we 
can. It will be time pretty soon for somebody to give us 
the rise and the progress of it. 

In attempting to describe it, we prefer, of course, to use 
the best authorities for our statements; and these do not 
seem to be the utterances of individual men in print and 
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sermon, because it always seems unfair to make a number 
of men, a section in a church, or a church itself, responsible 
for such quasi private utterances. We, liberal Christians, 
have often enough protested against such a mode of state- 
ment, to be found guilty now of doing the same thing. So, 
though it is very tempting to go over some of the articles 
that have appeared about the new views, we put them all 
aside, and shall try to judge of the movement in Orthodoxy 
by the way in which some of their recently called councils 
have acted and voted in the matter of the settlement of 
ministers over churches. We suppose, if anything may be 
taken as indicative of what Orthodoxy is, of the drift of 
thought in Orthodoxy, large councils in their action may 
be so taken. We seem to be debarred from falling back 
upon the time-honored creed,— the Westminster Assembly’s 
Catechism,— though it has never been repudiated as an 
authoritative statement of orthodox belief; it is frequently 
appealed to, but under that mischievous phrase, which one 
naturally thinks would bring a blush to the cheek of him 
who uses it,—“ for substance of doctrine” ; it is taught in 
thousands of Sunday-schools as the milk and meat of the 
Word,—debarred, I say, because there is so generally an 
individual, as distinguished from an ecclesiastical, repudia- 
tion of its statements as being final or unappealable. And, 
for pretty much the same reason, the Andover Creed can as 
little be appealed to in the matter,— what is Orthodoxy ?— 
because that is only the belief upon which that Theological 
Seminary is established, and has no authority beyond its own 
walls. Besides, there seems to be a pretty widely spread 
opinion that that creed is taken with reservations, or 
accepted only by the aid of some curious interpretations of 
its language. We hope the orthodox body will not blame 
us, if we regard the action of some large and recent coun- 
cils as affording us the best idea what their tendency, in 
thinking and acting, just now is. 

But it would be quite fair, we are inclined to think, 
to quote the language of a paper like Dr. Merriman’s as 
authority about the new views, because he spoke after 
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“careful” study, and because, when he was criticised, he 
was not accused of misstatements of what was going on; 
nor were the views he stated called wrong ones, they 
were named “vague and vicious.” He was not denounced 
as merely describing something, but as defending something 
which was unorthodox. His opposers seem to have given 
him the credit of telling truly what was going on, but they 
denounced the thing that was going on. 

The new views are those which are held: I. Of the Bible; 
II. Of the work of Christ; III. Of future punishment. 

These are also the points of interest, in the opinion of the 
Congregationalist, when recently asked about them: they 
are so also in the judgment of the councils. 

Dr. Merriman says, “ They” (the advocates of the new 
views) “reject verbal inspiration, and also plenary inspira- 
tion, as.it has generally been understood, as untenable, bur- 
dening the Bible itself, hindering its reception by sceptical 
people, preventing the best understanding and use of it, 
and requiring much unnecessary apology in preaching.” 
So much for what is not believed. The stress is laid upon 
“ faith,” “Christian experience,” the “ Divine Spirit” in the 
soul of the believer,— upon this as the true interpreter of the 
Bible. In that, the interpretation of the Bible, the intel- 
lect plays a secondary part; and theology, as made by the 
intellect, is “ merely technical and formal”: “an infidel can 
make” a very good theology of that kind. Faith is “the 
vital factor in forming Christian doctrine”: the Bible was 
made for the soul, not the soul for the Bible. 

II. Of the work of Christ. “They believe in the saving 
power of Christ with no aid from these theories,”— theories 
of the atonement, generally accredited,—“ and, perhaps, 
without any in the place of them.” “Their thought and 
religious experience are laboring toward such doctrinal 
statements of the work and passion of Christ as are 
thoroughly reasonable, welcome to the faith of sincere 
penitents, and such as can be used in preaching without any 
logical or rhetorical artifice.” Now, positively. The new 
view “returns to the real relations between Christ and the 
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soul”; “it returns to a real union with Christ as the great 
matter in our salvation”; “to the faith which is righteous- 
ness.” “From an atonement, which only adjusts legal rela- 
tions for us, it returns to an atonement which restores our 
filial relations to God.” 

III. Of future punishment. “The definitions and de- 
fences of eternal punishment, which have been generally 
taught by our theologians, are, by some, dissented from.” 
“They will not take the burden of defending them, and 
will not impose them as conditions of church membership 
or of ministerial standing. They also refuse to limit to the 
present life all the grace of Christ to all souls. They regard 
it as reasonable, Scriptural, and profitable to believe that, 
as he died for all, his grace will be offered to all; that, as 
all are finally subject to his Christian judgment, all shall 
have Christian opportunity.” (In these extracts from this 
paper, the italicized words are Dr. Merriman’s own.) These 
ideas have been embodied in the new creed adopted by the 
church over which this gentleman is pastor. 

Let us now endeavor to collect an idea of Orthodoxy 
from the action of the council that installed Rev. Dr. Smyth 
in New Haven, and from the action of the second council 
called to install Rev. Mr. Thayer in Quincy, IIl., whose 
death, recently, seems such a great loss to earnest Christian 
work and life. Let us consider the same three points, and 
in the same order. 

I. Of the Bible. Dr. Smyth holds that “revelation in 
the Word of God is progressive, and yet complete for the 
purposes for which the Scriptures were given.” He is 
reported as holding “ that the Sacred Scriptures are, in fact, 
the record and interpretation—in fact, the contents — of 
the revelation from God which is fulfilled in Christ; and that 
we have, besides the written canons of faith, the progres- 
sive development of the faith in the mind of the Church 
through the spirit of Christ.” To the question, “ What 
is your theory of inspiration?” he replied: “I have no 
theory of inspiration. I am waiting for Prof. Ladd’s book.” 
“TI emphasize it” (the Bible) “all the more as-the word of 
God, because I cannot define its inspiration.” 
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II. Of the work of Christ, or of the atonement. He is 
represented as holding that God has ever been willing to for- 
give and restore; that this willingness to forgive is not alone 
enough for the reality of forgiveness, and that, therefore, 
God’s love has led him to such outgiving from himself as is 
necessary for the realization of his eternal willingness to 
forgive. He regards all theories of the atonement as accept- 
able helps to our conceptions of it, but none of them as 
satisfactory explanations of the mystery of grace. “His” 
(Christ’s) “suffering,” he said to a question put to him, 
“was an expression of sympathy with us, putting himself in 
our place.” The design of the atonement was not the 
representation of the divine character, but the “ realization” 
of it: representation is too shallow a word to use about it. 

III. Of the future condition of the wicked. He said: 
‘There may be a probation hereafter for such as have had 
no chance in this life, such as idiots, infants, some heathen, 
etc. It is a question of may be, only so far as the existence 
of the supposed conditions are concerned. It becomes a 
must be, if the antecedent conditions are fulfilled. It is not, 
however, within my warrant, as a minister of the gospel, 
to declare so.” To the question whether there was “any 
possible practical advantage in the doctrine of a probation 
after death,” he replied, “I think that there is, apologeti- 
cally, a practical advantage in leaving open such possibil- 
ities of grace as shall prevent our preaching from provok- 
ing, in the moral sentiments and hearts of men, an intense 
reaction against the gospel.’ To the question, “Do you 
believe that there is any person living who may have a 
moral chance after death?” Dr. Smyth replied: “If you 
wish me to dogmatize, I say no. If you wish simply for 
my opinion, I say yes.” He said, “There certainly may be 
a possibility” of repentance after death, “and yet not a 
moral certainty.” We think the above will give any one 
a fair idea of Dr. Smyth’s views upon the points just now 
in dispute. The council then spent an hour in deliberat- 
ing upon what they had heard, and the result was a 
unanimous vote of thirty-three to install him. One member 
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only abstained from voting. We think “all of us” are 
moving. 

Let us consider the decision of the council, the second, 
to install Rev. Mr. Thayer at Quincy, Ill. 

Mr. Thayer read the customary paper, making a declara- 
tion of his doctrinal beliefs. 

I. Of the Bible. The inspiration of it was supernatural 
but indefinable, though adapted to its end,— the awakening 
to righteousness. “Inspiration,” he was reported to have 
said, “does not aim to secure the writers absolutely from 
mistakes in their outward historic facts.” There is in the 
Bible “a distinctively human element.” “The moral and 
religious teachings are without error, and command his 
absolute allegiance.” 

II. Of the atonement. Mr. Thayer held that the great 
end to be gained by the atonement of Christ is to bring 
man to God, to restore him from alienation to love. (The 
fathers taught, in the language of Rev. Dr. Park, that 
“the atonement is useful on men’s account”; ... “but it 
is necessary on God’s account,” ... “to enable him to 
pardon,” etc.) Mr. Thayer thought that the power of 
Christ’s sufferings and death “outstretches any of the 
various theories which have each, perhaps, been in some 
sense partial expressions thereof.” 

III. Of the punishment of the wicked. The interest 
culminated here. Mr. Thayer seems to have held an ever- 
lasting punishment: because the soul was fixed in the ever- 
lasting devices of evil, the moral character has lapsed wholly 
into the love of evil, the good seems to make no impression 
upon it as good. For those, then, who have had a sufficient 
probation to establish this fixity of character, the punish- 
ment of their state is endless; but, for those who have had 
no such moral probation and die, a future moral probation 
will be granted them. This would be the case of those who 
die unchristianized in heathen lands; or those, in Christian 
lands, who die impenitent, not having had an adequate 
moral probation granted them here. All such, “feeling 
after God, if haply they may find him,” will have the Christ 
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presented to them. “Every human being will have a 
moral probation.” Mr. Thayer would not teach this as a 
Scriptural doctrine; nor would he teach the limitation of 
probation at death as a Scriptural doctrine. The whole 
matter is extra-Scriptural, and is a matter of inference from 
the laws of developed character. Wherever there has been 
here an inadequate moral probation, there will be one 
granted the other side the grave. Mr. Thayer seems to 
have regarded this matter from the moral, the philosophical 
side, rather than from the stand-point of the Scriptures. 

The council deliberated from eleven A.M. to seven P.M., 
with a short recess; and, at the call for an expression of 
opinion, sixty-six were for installing the pastor elect, and 
five opposed it. Finally, by a sort of compromise, which it 
is useless to explain, the installation took place. 

Over the Windsor Avenue Church in Hartford, Ct., Mr. 
Stowe was lately installed. We are informed that “he 
believed the language of the Scripture and the creed of the 
Church about the judgment and punishment of the wicked ; 
yet he did not pretend to know just what or how much 
was meant by it.” Is this vague, or vicious, or silly, or all 
three? Rev. Washington Gladden, lately installed over a 
church in Columbus, Ohio, believes that “repentance is 
never out of order in any world, is never inefficacious in 
any world; but I do not know that there ever is repentance 
in any world but this.” The question is not, how much he 
knows,— for nobody knows: it is, rather, what is your belief 
about it? “ Never inefficacious,” etc., means efficacious, etc. 

Orthodoxy thus seems to have contented itself with this 
general statement upon the disputed point of the condition 
of the unchristian dead,— “ that the Scriptures do not teach 
the doctrine of a future or second probation.” Do we mis- 
interpret Orthodoxy, when we say that it allows its minis- 
ters to hold it, and teach it as a matter of philosophy? 
Mr. Thayer and Dr. Smyth both held the possibility of the 
second or future probation, before orthodox councils called 
with the view of discussing just this point in their the- 
ology; and these large, influentially made up bodies appro- 
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bated the men who so believe. But they seem to say, If 
you hold it, you must not do so as finding Scriptural 
authority for it. To sum up:— 

I. Orthodoxy seems to believe in the inspiration of the 
Bible; but it is neither verbal nor plenary; nor is it such 
an inspiration as will keep any of its writers from making 
mistakes in narrating historic facts. It says inspiration, but 
also that it is undefinable; and this,— the Bible is the more 
trusted in, because the nature of its inspiration cannot be 
stated. How about “the pale negations” of Unitarianism ? 

II. Orthodoxy seems to us to have utterly broken down 
in its teaching of the nature of the atonement, as explained 
in the volume of Rev. Dr. Park, which we have read deeply 
enough into, we know, to know what the real doctrine of 
the atonement, in the New England sense of it, is. 

III. Orthodoxy has abandoned its ground, held rigidly 
until a very recent time, that the sinner, losing or giving 
up his opportunity here of repentance and amendment, 
has no other offered him, or will have no other. It holds 
now that every one shall have a fair Christian chance, here 
or beyond. Are there any more “new views”? 

So, finally, this boast of the Christian Union seems not 
unfounded, in view of the evident facts: “ One thing is very 
clear: in so far as one wing in the Congregational body 
desires to maintain liberty of thought and discussion within 
the Church, and the other desires to deny it, or drive the 
utterer of new thoughts outside the pale of denominational 
fellowship, the former school has already won.” 


Rusuton D. Burr. 
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KUENEN vs. DELITZSCH. 


It cannot fail to be of interest to have the exegetical 
positions of these two masters of Old Testament criticism 
set side by side, especially when one of them himself defines 
his position with reference to the other. This Kuenen does 
in the current number of the Theologisch Tijdschrift, of 
which contribution I shall give an abridgment, largely in 
the form of translated extracts. 

To begin with, although himself and many others of his 
school are not so much as noticed by Delitzsch, yet Kuenen 
recognizes frankly in Delitzsch an antagonist of no mean 
order, in so far as there exists antagonism. “ As far as I 
am concerned, if there must be translating done, let 
Delitzsch, by all means, be chosen: one could with difficulty 
make a better choice. The coming student of divinity... 
can learn much in the school of Delitzsch: ... a taste of him 
cannot otherwise than work favorably toward his further 
development.” * “If translating is to be done” ... But 
“Do not they who, in the Netherlands, concern themselves 
about such matters, understand German?” And I shall 
hasten on, and not pause to consider whether, in doing a 
like work for a Dutch scholar in the interest of English 
readers, I am not drawing on my head similar righteous 
indignation. 

A further occasion of surprise to Kuenen, he says, “ lies 
deeper, and means more.” “I had not thought that the 
theological tendency, which is represented by Prof. van 
Torenbergen, deemed desirable the spread of the views of 
Delitzsch concerning the Pentateuch, and was prepared to 
co-operate in this. Rather had I expected that, with all 
appreciation of the great services of the man of Leipzig, 
it would have been frightened back at his theory in its 
present form, or would at least have assumed ‘an attitude 
of non-committal. To notice that this was not so was a 
matter of pleasant surprise to me.... Up to within a few 
years, they would have exclaimed non tali auzilio.” 





* Theologisch Tijdschrift, 174° Jaargang, 24 Stuk, 1° Maart, 1883 (Leiden), p. 191. 
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Rightly to understand how true this is, we shall have 
to examine more closely the position which Delitzsch takes 
at present. Already, in the general remarks which serve 
for introduction, we get the following sketch of the history 
of the Pentateuch: “In the Pentateuch, we have before us 
legislation built along on foundations lain by Moses; and 
it is a constituent part of an historical work, which consti- 
tutes the first volume of the great work of Israel’s national 
history, of which the last volume, the Book of Kings, orig- 
inated in the midst of the captivity. Of this large whole, 
the final editing has probably occurred after the captivity. 
The present parts seem, evidently, to have been borrowed 
all from older sources, and thus to have been worked over 
into one whole. The elements which have been caused to 
flow into the Pentateuch are clearly recognized. The prin- 
cipal are the work of the Jehovist, Deuteronomy, and the 
Law of the Elohist. It is probable that the Book of the 
Covenant, the law which was written for the second time 
on tablets of stone, besides many narratives descended from 
a so-called second Elohist, were already collectively taken 
up into the work of the Jehovist before Deuteronomy arose 
and joined itself to it. These elements, with the Jeho- 
vistic stamp upon them, have been taken up in the legis- 
lation of the Elohist, and, as it were, incorporated. To 
call it a priest-code is already, therefore, one-sided, because 
this only designates the laws which it contains, but in no 
wise what is communicated in it as divine revelation from 
the creation of the world up to the death of Moses. Even 
as the retouched Jehovistic, so is also the Elohistic Thora 
an historic work, which tells us the origin of the people of 
Israel, with that which preceded and was preparatory. A 
part, which can easily be severed from its connection with 
the Elohistic Thora, is the so-called Law of holiness (Lev. 
xvii—xxvi.). Its character is indeed Elohistic, but fre- 
quently, also, different and sui generis. Thus, it is also 
with the Book of Joshua, the Jehovistic and Elohistic 
elements of which do not so closely resemble those of the 
Pentateuch that we can view them as simply a continuation 
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of them. We, therefore, do not touch on this book: it is 
enough for our purpose to have given those constituent 
elements of the Pentateuch, of which the occult difference 
with the Pentateuch criticism already stood established 
before this had entered upon its new position.* Delitzsch 
further adds to this that the latest Pentateuch criticism 
justly reverses the formerly assumed relation between Jeho- 
vist and Elohist, and recognizes the former as the one who 
supplements the work of the latter. Does the Jehovist in 
Gen. ii., 4, etc., seem just the reverse of this, to supple- 
ment the Elohistic narrative of the creation? Gen. i., 1, 
ii, 3: Still, this is only appearance. ‘It is the editor who 
fills out one narrative with the other, and extends it further. 
The use of the double name, “ The Lord God,” links these 
two narratives together with a momentous didactic pur- 
pose.’” 

“ Thus we are, in reading the Kritische Studien, not for 
a moment in doubt as to how Delitzsch regards ‘the five 
books of Moses.’...In the course of the investigation, the 
writer often recurs, of course, to the critical view previously 
given. And, in the very last article, he again sums up in 
this wise: ‘Since my Commentary appeared for the first 
time in 1852, I have constantly maintained the right of 
analyzing the Pentateuch, and rejoiced also that Heinrich 
Kurtz concurred with me in this. I have repeatedly pointed 
out in this how the Thora of the Pentateuch has great sim- 
ilarity to the quadriforme Evangelium, and said that there 
could be nothing repulsive in thinking of the five (or, in- 
cluding Joshua, the six) books as having originated in a 
similar manner as the four (or, with the Acts counted in, the 
five) historical works of the New Testament, which indeed, 
also, on a closer inspection, cause us to presuppose the exist- 
ence of many writings which have served for them as 
sources. Luke indeed says this distinctly in his introduc- 
tion. With the many preceding notices of what the Lord 
has spoken, done, and suffered can be compared the many 
historical and legislative writings, as also the many codifica- 
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tions of the priests, as they were called, to foster the law 
(voortplanten), which collections excerpted later on, and 
worked over into one whole, now lie before us in the Pen- 
tateuch. Fora long time, ! was of opinion that it was suf- 
ficient to suppose that the work of the co-laborers remained 
confined to the time of Joshua and the Judges; but, at pres- 
ent, it seems to me certain that the history of the origin 
and the continued labors out of which the Thora, in its 
present. form, has come, reaches up to the time after the 
captivity, and that the work did not even entirely stop 
when the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Greek translation 
originated. In this, the Gospels are very unlike the Penta- 
teuch, since their origin is limited to a period of a single 
century, and not a period of some ten centuries. Still, the 
subject-matter of these two kinds of works differs also very 
essentially. The life of Jesus Christ on earth had, for the 
Church, become a closed whole, when it was once ended and 
taken up in the mirror of history. The Thora, however, 
does not contain merely the history, but also the regulation 
of the life of a people. It could not be otherwise than 
that the ordering of life, being once for all given by revela- 
tion, should undergo all sorts of applications and modifica- 
tions, even as this had already taken place during the life- 
time of the mediator of the law, so also through the 
authentic declaration and judicial procedures of men who 
had been called for the purpose by God. 

“¢This application and modification (how could it be other- 
wise ?) were with full confidence recognized as deduced out 
of the same source with that which served as foundation, 
and as such was handed down by tradition. The Thora is 
the mirroring of a process of development extending over 
centuries, which the law of Moses has undergone in Israel’s 
thoughts and actions. We concede that the Thora contains 
the defeat of this process, but so much the more do we 
cling to the Mosaic origin and the revealed character of the 
foundation which was once laid. Without this character, 
the law of the people, with its religion as this has expressed 
itself in the songs of Deborah and David and others, and 
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with its prophets, remains a riddle. That it is truly a 
Mosaic foundation on which not only Israel's religion and 
morality rest, but on which also its ritualistic code under 
divine guidance has gradually developed itself, the collec- 
tion of the laws, of which the most extended extracts are 
present in Lev. xvii., 26, strongly attests.’ ” 

“In this last citation,” says Kuenen, “it becomes clear, 
what indeed the Kritische Studien as a whole prove, that 
Delitzsch is very far from embracing the more modern Pen- 
tateuch criticism. About this later! Previously, we must 
take exact bearings as to the great distance between the 
traditional views with regard to the Mosaic origin of the 
Thora and the theory of Delitzsch. I have before me Vol. 
III., No. XI., July, 1882, of the Presbyterian Review (New 
York). It contains (pp. 553-588) a dissertation entitled 
‘Delitzsch on the Origin and Composition of the Penta- 
teuch,’ written at the suggestion of these same Studien 
which occupy us at present. The author is an old acquaint- 
ance, Dr. Samuel Ives Curtiss, at present professor at a 
(Congregational) seminary at Chicago. His strenuously con- 
servative contributions to the maintenance of the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch, ‘The Levitical Priests’ and the 
dissertation ‘De Aaronitici Sacerdotii atque Thorae Elohis- 
ticae Origine,’ weré duly noticed in our Tijdschrift. Is it 
strange that Dr. Curtiss, who entertains for his instructor 
the greatest honor and sincerest love, is brought by means of 
his present Pentateuch criticism somewhat into perplexity? 

“Of this, his contribution in the Presbyterian Review is 
truly a notable testimony. It contains a compact but very 
just review of the contents of the twelve articles. But, 
after all, it is not his purpose to cause them to be known, 
much less to recommend them. The tendency is much 
rather conciliatory. The reader must learn to understand 
how a man such as Delitzsch can concede so much to criti- 
cism. Especially must he take in fully that Delitzsch is 
and continues orthodox nevertheless, and has in no wise 
with bag and baggage run over to the enemy’s camp. 
Is all this introductory to the avowal that his view, how- 
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ever suspicious at first sight, will still have to be embraced 
finally? No, indeed not! On p. 580, et seq., the conclusion 
of the whole matter is given. Previously, we get some 
thoughts about the human and the divine elements in 
Scripture. After this, Dr. Curtiss gives, without discussing 
Delitzsch’s views any further, a sketch of his own conception 
of the question. First, he gives two ‘concessions’: ‘ The 
Pentateuch is not as a whole written by Moses,’ and ‘ The 
use of the appellations Jahwe and Elohim indicates two dif- 
ferent documents.’ He adds to this — preceded by the num- 
ber (3), as though this were also a ‘ concession’ !—a warn- 
ing against philosophy, for from philosophic prejudice spring 
many errors of criticism. ‘So now it would seem as though 
the agreement, with regard to the post-exilic origin of the 
Priest-code, was due to the predominance of the theory of 
development in the domain of religion as well as in that of 
history and language’ (p. 585). Now, Dr. Curtiss turns 
against the ‘modern critical theory,’ which he rejects for 
all sorts of reasons. But (p. 586) the facts upon which 
it rests, in so far as they are indeed facts, must be taken 
into account, especially the deeds which testify to an igno- 
rance of the regulations of the Thora. While, therefore, 
the (p. 588) Mosaic origin of the whole cannot possibly 
be longer defended, still an important part of the legisla- 
tion runs back to the very first years of Israel’s history. 
‘Passages which seem to be of post-Mosaic origin, and post- 
Mosaic names, may be due to marginal comments which 
have crept into the text, or to the hand of an editor.’ 
The article closes with the following somewhat oracular 
utterance: ‘It is our firm conviction, in closing, that men 
of evangelical spirit will beware how they commit them- 
selves to the uncertain hypotheses of the critics; but we 
think we see that their investigations, so far as they 
are well grounded, will bring out all the more clearly the 
incarnation of the divine revelation in human forms of 
thought.’ 

“One would have to use,” says Kuenen, “a queer sort of 
yardstick to be able to call all this clear and consistent. 
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But it is thoroughly natural and capable of comprehension. 
Dr. Ives Curtiss does not belong to that class who kick 
against the pricks. When he in his former writings wrote 
against Graf and me, stayed by the consciousness that he 
was defending the faith, he knew of no concessions; and 
he held up the tradition in all its bearings, however difficult 
it might be for him. But scarcely does a believer repeat 
many of the formerly rejected views, but his sense of truth 
compels him to listen, and forbids him before long to con- 
tinue occupying his old position. He does all in his power 
to remain as close as possible to the faith once delivered, 
and does not even spurn the help of the antiquated ‘gloss- 
theory’ which was defended more than a century and a 
half ago by Clericus. He even takes back with one hand 
what he had conceded with the other. In a word, the 
embarrassment is unmistakable. But, I repeat, nothing is 
more natural than this hesitation. It is impossible to 
oppose Delitzsch with holy zeal, but it is necessary gently 
to warn against him. But it must be said with special 
emphasis that, even with such departures from the tradi- 
tional sense and so much the more with lesser ones, the 
divine truth, about which everything centres, is entirely 
secure.” 

Dr. Kuehen notices here briefly how in the Netherlands 
almost every one has passed beyond Dr. Curtiss’ point of 
anchorage. In the preface to Dr. van Torenbergen’s trans- 
lation of Delitzsch, which is the work before him, there is 
“not a word of warning against the bold positions of 
Delitzsch, not a shadow of hesitancy in recommending his 
Studien. Delitzsch is the apologist of the true conception 
of the Old.Covenant which is disowned by the modern crit- 
icism. This false conception is opposed, but the entire right 
of critical analysis of the Scriptures is also maintained ; 
and every view of inspiration which shuts out the recog- 
nition of human elements is fought. We can only rejoice 
at this. Still, this joy is not unmixed. When it is become 
a matter of difference in degree between apologists such as 
Delitzsch and ourselves, they should assume also toward us 

, i 
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a different tone of opposition. ‘Strike me, but hear me,’ 
spake Themistocles. ‘You hear me; do not also strike me 
then,’ we might now say. Still, this is of minor impor- 
tance. We are together travelling one road, and at its end 
lies the reconciliation.” 

“Meanwhile, however, we are still far from this goal. 
The difference between Delitzsch and ourselves is even so 
great that he recognizes in us no co-laborers, but opponents. 
In what it consists became already evident in a degree from 
the pages of the Studies which I took up just now, but it 
deserves to be pointed out still more clearly.” 

“It would be unfair to formulate the difference thus: 
modern criticism denies Moses the character of legislator 
which the apologist continues to accord to him. Truly, by 
far the majority of us make no such denial. In my Relig- 
ion of Israel, 1 have defended the relative authenticity of 
‘the Ten Words.’ This I would not at present dare to do; 
but, on this account, I do not deny that Moses has been more 
than the deliverer of his people from Egyptian bondage, 
that he has also laid the foundations of the religio-ethical 
development of his people, whose later steps and final issues 
are given usin the Old Testament. Wellhausen thinks so 
too. His article ‘Israel,’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
proves this. From the German text which lies before me, 
I shall take the liberty of taking a single extract, which 
places this beyond the possibility of a doubt.” I shall not 
translate the German of the Tijdschrift, but quote direct 
from the Cyclopedia, cited (p. 398, English edition) :— 

*“ But in what does then the difference consist? While, 
according to our conception, something new has sprung in 
the course of centuries from germs scattered by Moses, and 
the Thora instituted by him has had a real history in which 
we distinguish different steps (the prophetic, the deutero- 
nomic, the priestly or ritual), the apologists are endeavoring 
to show that all the laws which we now possess are in a wider 
sense Mosaic. They have not all been written by Moses, 
but they were indeed outlined by him (geconcipieerd). The 
codification has extended over many centuries, but the leg- 
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islation — the legislation handed down to us in the Penta- 
teuch — was extant from the first. They do not deny, 
therefore, that with later recording have occurred changes, 
supplements, and extensions. But the substance, not only 
in the Book of the Covenant, but also in Deuteronomy 
and in the priestly laws, is Mosaic. To show this is the 
fixed purpose of the Studien of Delitzsch. What exactly 
there has been modified or added with codification, why 
the original parts have not rather been saved for us and 
these supplanted by a later edition,— this we do not learn. 
Possibly, this will follow later on. Previously, it is necessary 
only to refute the later orgin which is claimed, and to vin- 
dicate the Mosaic source. After that, it will be made clear 
to us that all those codifications in which we can at present 
see hardly anything other than an innocent literary curi- 
osity have had their raison d’étre. 

“ How, then, shall we now pass judgment on the differ- 
ence? My answer to this question indicates at the same time 
the deepest cause of my surprise at the translation of the 
Studien of Delitzsch. Do they then really think that his 
view is destined to crowd ours to the wall? Is it thought 
to spring from better motives, and to be more in accord 
with truth? How is that possible? Of course, the conces- 
sion is made at once that it is less removed from the tradi- 
tion. For the plain, unequivocal thesis, Moses, the writer of 
the whole Pentateuch, it substitutes something exceedingly 
foggy. But, however dim the lines of demarkation of its 
theory are, so much the easier is it to identify it virtually 
with the older conception. Not pressed by any of its diffi- 
culties, it seems to retain everything that recommends it. 
But, having said this, everything is said. In every other 
respect,— and what I just now referred to is no considera- 
tion,— the theory of the apologist is infinitely inferior to 
ours. Alone as a stepping-stone to this, rendering the tran- 
sition easy for some, has it any value. 

“How do the Studies of Delitzsch ‘refute’ the leading 
thought of Wellhausen? Let me at once remark that the 
method which is followed is the only one possible, and, more- 
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over, that it is applied by the Leipzig doctor in a most 
excellent manner. One can hardly be either more honest 
or more learned or more subtile than he. If, therefore, 
there are errors committed here, then they are certainly not 
due to the person, but to the matter. Well, faults there are ; 
and every one who has learned to observe notices them im- 
mediately. The amphibious character of the apologetical . 
theory appears on its very face. The facts are admitted, 
but the conclusions which flow from them directly are set 
aside. It weighs them, though sometimes only seemingly, 
but allows them no due force. It says a now, and then 
also 6 and ec, but then stops without once having the faintest 
conception why? As matter of course, a number of dark 
queries present themselves in an inquiry such as the one 
after the origin of the Pentateuch ; the materials which one 
has at hand are often inadequate or capable of more than 
one construction; the witnesses are sometimes ambiguous, 
etc. In all those cases, the true scientific method is desig- 
nated. The uncertain must be judged according to that 
which is established, the doubtful must be decided by anal- 
ogy. The apologist, on the contrary, causes every dubium 
to come to the help of the traditional view. He loves to 
fish in troubled waters. In opposition to the conclusion 
drawn from analogy, he places a ‘still it might be,’ which, of 
course, supports the tradition. Furthermore, he makes cap- 
ital of the errors of the critics. If one of them has vent- 
ured a little too far, and considered proven what in fact was 
as yet unproved or even very doubtful, then is this not only 
shown up,— which is very just and praiseworthy,— but it is 
also used as weapon against the criticism in general. As if 
through the blunders of one or the other of us, the entire 
newer conception can be set reeling, or even the traditional 
view become in any respect more acceptable! It is at 
present Wellhausen who is being cut up (geexploiteerd) in 
this fashion. At the start, he has rendered the modern view 
untold services, and has multiplied tenfold the number of 
its advocates. At present, his constructive genius furnishes 
the opponent material for many imagined or, at best, very 
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partial victories, which, accordingly, in good faith come to 
be considered as a triumph along the whole line. Just as 
if the reputation of a single guess which has been ventured 
had anything in common with the maintenance of the 
Mosaic origin of the whole Thora! As if it were enough to 
prove that A. or B. had not succeeded in showing when and 
where in the post-apostolic time I. Peter and the Pastoral 
Epistles were written, in order to establish beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt the authenticity of those writings!” 

“ But this is enough concerning the apologetical method 
in its entirety. I would not have dared to write down this 
judgment, if I had not had at my disposal some space in 
which to vindicate it.’ Kuenen hereupon proposes to 
review not the whole, but some few salient points, not tak- 
ing, however, “as every one must admit,” the weakest. 

“In the second study, Delitzsch claims to have shown 
that ‘not only our attitude toward the Scriptures of the Old 
Covenant, but also historical and objective reasons, forbid 
us to consider the Tabernacle of the so-called Priest-code 
as a deliberate piece of fiction.’ After some introductory 
remarks concerning the history of the inquiry into this 
matter, he starts out with the recognition that in the Penta- 
teuch there appear two representations of the dhel md éd, 
the Jehovistic (Ex. xxxiii., T-11; Num. xi., xxii., 5; Deut. 
xxxi., 14,15) and that-of the Priest-code (Ex. xxv., etc.). 
He admits that the Jehovistic tent stood without; the sacer- 
dotal, on the contrary, in the middle of the camp; and that 
the former was apparently more simple than the latter. 
Thus far, everything follows well. But now we begin to 
get into (tobber) meshes. There follows now a page about 
the compiler of the Pentateuch, who incorporated both of 
the two representations, and thus must have thought that 
there was no conflict between them. We ask, Of what con- 
cern is this in the matter? Is such an opinion considered 
decisive? Then, indeed, we can give criticism an effectual 
letting alone; for then there are no conflicting passages any 
longer. But, if not decisive, then there is no advantage in 
allowing ourselves to be turned from the track by the com- 
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piler. The only question is whether we can see our way 
clear to convert the two representations into one. If this 
does not work,—and even all the less in proportion as both 
of them are maintained more consistently by the writers 
who give them,—then the difference remains with every- 
thing that flows from it. Delitzsch, accordingly, also aban- 
dons at the close all further harmonizing, and desires alone 
to show ‘that there is an historical basis for the Elohistic 
description just as much as for the Jehovistic.’ To this 
purpose, he makes clear that the last-named dhel md éd is 
really only an oracle-tent. Jahwe reveals himself there to 
Moses, and more particularly in the pillar of cloud and fire. 
But can this have been its only purpose? It is at least 
probable that it served also as a place to keep the ark of 
Jahwe. This is nowhere definitely assured; but still this is 
in itself probable, and was probably stated in so many words 
in the original Jehovistic account, which the compiler incor- 
porated only in part. I cannot consider valid all the argu- 
ments which Delitzsch adduces for this opinion; but still 
I agree with him, and shall let him go on.” ... But Dr. 
Kuenen says the question properly is, Has the Elohistic 
Tabernacle really an historical basis? How is this estab- 
lished ? 

“We have here presented us_a peculiar case. The critics 
who are being refuted by Delitzsch virtually agree with 
him as concerns the premises, and yet they come to an 
opposite conclusion. More than twelve years ago, I con- 
sidered —not only as constituent part of the Jehovistic 
tradition, but also as historically probable — that Aaron and 
his sons performed the priestly functions at the sanctuary 
of the congregation of the tribes. I have never entertained 
any doubts as to the purpose of the Jehovistic hel md éd 
as a place for safe keeping of the ark and, in connection 
with this, for sacrificing. Wellhausen is less decided, but 
still inclines to this conception.* But what follows? It 
serves alone to make somewhat more intelligible something 
which we should have to concede anyway, even if we could 
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not entirely explain it; namely, that the Tabernacle of the 
Priest-code is the transformed éhel md éd of the Jehovist. 
Delitzsch frets himself exceedingly, to find arguments for 
his position that the priestly Tabernacle has a foundation 
in history or, at least, in the tradition. Altogether unnec- 
essary trouble! There exists such a foundation, and it is 
recognized by every one of us. No mortal can doubt the 
original identity of the one and the other dhel md éd. Both 
bear the same name; both are the dwelling-place of Jahwe 
and, as is admitted by both sides, of Jahwe’s ark; at both, 
as we saw just now, it was customary to sacrifice. The 
concurrence extends even further. Delitzsch writes, ‘In 
general, all places are Jehovistic in which the manner in 
which God shows his presence is called pillar of cloud or 
pillar of fire, such as, e.g., Ex. xiii., 21, Num. xiv., 14, Deut. 
i., 38, to which Neh. xiv., 14, refers.’ This is, possibly, 
rightly intended, but certainly very unfortunately ex- 
pressed: Ex. xl., 34-38; Num. ix., 15-23; x., 11, 12, and, 
in my opinion, also Ex. xvi., 10, are Elohistic, and borrowed 
from the Priest-code. It is true a pillar is not mentioned 
there, but still a cloud which became fire at night and, what 
is to our present purpose, which was stationed above the 
Tabernacle, as often as this was pitched. Besides, the Tab- 
ernacle has this also in common with the Jehovistic dhel 
md éd. There is thus no possibility of doubt: the portable 
sanctuary of Ex. xxv., et seq., is the priestly version of the 
simple tent of the Jehovistic tradition. To this extent, it 
has an historic basis. But, in whatever respects it is more 
than or different from this simple tent, that is fiction. The 
overthrow of this opinion one seeks in vain in the study of 
Delitzsch:, one can even claim that he has hardly touched 
upon it. Not a word about the transposition of the tent 
into the middle of the camp, the didactic tendency of 
which is so noticeable ;* not a word as to the difficulties in 
the way of building and transporting such a sanctuary in 
the wilderness, etc. The critical question is not solved, 
since it is not even clearly stated; yea, the entire argu- 
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ment serves as an evasion of the problem, which is, however, 
so very simple.” 

“But we shall strive not to fall into the same error, and 
shall therefore pass over minor matters. About the most of 
them, I have accordingly elsewhere said what needs to be 
said.* I, for one, cannot believe that such giving and tak- 
ing as are practised in this study on the Tabernacle will ever 
become indigenous in the Netherlands. We are too wide- 
awake for that. When some one has made clear to us that 
the Pentateuch offers two different and irreconcilable repre- 
sentations of the éhel md éd, then we ask him, Which of the 
two is historical? And, if the answer is, as we might ex- 
pect, ‘The oldest and at the same time the most simple,’ 
we conclude, Then the other is non-historical. And here 
accordingly we rest.” 

“The dissertation concerning ‘The Great Day of Atone- 
ment’ is very important from a methodological point of view. 
The misuse of the argumentum e silentio,—thus might we 
define its subject in the spirit of Delitzsch. He charges us 
with denying that it was observed previous to the exile, 
only because there is found no mention of it in the litera- 
ture of this time. But, in the first place, this silence is 
easily explained; and, furthermore, if it proves anything, it 
proves too much. Indeed, it would follow from it that this 
observance was first introduced a long time after the date 
of Ezra and Nehemiah,—in a time, therefore, when its origin 
is virtually inconceivable. The only argument against the 
high antiquity of the Day of Atonement thus falls to the 
ground, and nothing prevents us from continuing to con- 
sider it as a part of the ancient system of Moses. 

“Let us see what there is to this. The critics who are 
opposed by Delitzsch were of course not aware that they 
had so unscrupulously misapplied the argumentum e silentio. 
Must they now confess their sins, and better their lives? 
Beyond a doubt, if and to the extent that their method is 

" * Concerning Num. xvi. (the Jehovistic elements have nothing to do with the right of 
the priestly office) see Pheologisch Tijdschrift, xii. (1878), 139, et seg.; concerning Ex. xxxili., 
29, and Deut. x., 6-9, likewise xv. (1881), 198, et seg. ; concerning Ex. xx., 24-26, and the rela- 
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correctly described by Delitzsch. But just this is what 
they cannot admit. In two respects, they have injustice 
done them. Meanings or conclusions are ascribed to them 
which they cannot own; and their sentiments concerning the 
Day of Atonement are severed from the connections in 
which they are found, and from which they derive much of 
their force. 

“ Delitzsch treats first a number of passages in which the 
Day of the Atonement is not mentioned, and from which, 
however, nothing can be inferred against its observance. 
Among these are not a few-which I view just as he.” As 
such, Kuenen cites I. Kings viii., 2, 65, 66; and II. Chron. 
vii., 7-9. “And who does?” . Though Delitzsch says, “ The 
modern criticism of the Pentateuch does not hesitate to 
draw this conclusion.” In reply, Kuenen says, “I can, of 
course, not answer for the entire ‘modern criticism’; but I 
can say that I know of no one who draws this conclusion.” 
Also Ezra iii., 1-6. Nor does Kuenen attach much signifi- 
cance to the silence of Zech. vii., viii. But as to Neh. viii., 
14-18, he says he is again agreed with Delitzsch, with refer- 
ence to the Day of Atonement. “The silence concerning it 
does not prove that it was not prescribed in the law-book 
which Ezra read, and thus made known for the first time. 
This, however, I must by all means add. If the observ- 
ance was already instituted at an earlier date, and, as a 
consequence, was yearly kept, then it seems to me very 
strange that they should have failed to observe it under the 
leadership of Ezra and Nehemiah, or that, if its observance 
was not neglected, the (well-informed) writer has made no 
mention of it. But no one will indeed imagine to draw 
from this alone a positive conclusion: it is one point in 
many. This is also the case with the silence of Ezekiel, or 
rather with that ordinance of his in which he digressed 
from the law, Ezek. xlv., 18-20. Here, however, Delitzsch 
makes too light of his opposition to the newer criticism. 
Ezekiel’s sketch of the establishment of the new theocracy 
(Ezek. xl.-xlviii.), according to Delitzsch, has nothing to 
do with the Thora, and thus proves nothing either for or 
6 
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against the existence of its prescriptions. But it will not 
do to represent the matter in this fashion. What the 
prophet prescribes in Ezek. xlv., 21-25, with reference to 
the Passover and the Feast of Harvest, is indeed assuredly 
borrowed from the Thora,—not from the Priest-code, it is 
true, but still from the more ancient regulations of the 
Thora, which he expands in his manner. Now, Delitzsch 
believes that Ezekiel’s law-book also contained Lev. xvi. 
But why, then, does not he join himself to that? Why 
does he ordain (vs. 18-20) on other days of the year, 
concerning the same purposes with the ‘Day of Atone- 
ment,’ a much simpler observance, which stands in the 
same relation to the ‘Day of Atonement’ as does the 
acorn to the oak? In this vein we are answered; but the 
prophet, or rather the spirit of Jahwe in the prophet, does 
not tie itself down to the letter of the law! Assuredly not ; 
but still he retains as much as he can, and why, then, not 
this? For, certainly, no one can be made to believe that it 
can have been his purpose to allow the continuance of the 
Day of Atonement on the 10th of the seventh month, 
alongside of the propitiatory sacrifice of the 1st and on the 
Tth of the first month. We have here, therefore, an argu- 
mentum e silentio: yes, but such as has real force, and which 
we will accordingly keep in mind for further consideration.” 
“We have now finished the historical testimony concern- 
ing the ‘Day of Atonement.’ But this does not end the 
matter, in our opinion at least. Delitzsch, however, thinks 
he has won the suit. The last pages of his study give noth- 
ing that has the appearance of an impartial analysis of the 
point at issue. First, he reminds the reader that the Day of 
Atonement is mentioned not only in full form in Lev. xvi., 
but also elsewhere in the Priest-code (Ex. xxx., 10; Lev. 
xxiii, 26-32; Num. xxix., 7-11; probably also xviii., 7). 
Must then, he asks, all these passages be considered inter- 
polations? After this, he still again takes in hand the ar- 
gumentum e silentio, and shows to what it might lead, as is 
indeed easily understood, if used without discrimination.” 
alere follows a paragraph in which our critics measure 
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swords on the subject of the relative antiquity of certain 
hapax legomena ; but, as the stress of the argument does 
not in the opinion of either rest here, I shall proceed with- 
out further notice of this to the consideration of Delitzsch’s 
position, as outlined above. Kuenen “has some serious 
grievances.” 

“The great Day of Atonement’ is, in my opinion, an 
original constituent element of the priestly Thora. I thus 
do not for a moment consider Lev. xvi., etc., as more recent 
interpolations, since they refer to and regulate the observ- 
ance. Wellhausen is of the same opinion: he, too, refers 
Lev. xvi. to the law-book of Ezra. MReuss,* on the other 
hand, infers from Neh. viii., 14-18, that said chapter was 
first incorporated later, between 440 and 400 B.C.t His 
opinion seems to me to be incorrect; still, it is in any event 
not equivalent to the newer criticism of the Pentateuch. 
He who desires to refute this must take into account the 
interpretation before mentioned. He is not to overlook that 
the inquiry as to the age of Lev. xvi. does not stand isolated, 
but is a portion of the investigation into the origin of the 
priest Thora. All the evidence which tends to transfer it to 
the fifth century B.C. applies also to Lev. xvi., unless there 
should arise difficulties against this date,— mark well, diffi- 
culties,— that is, reasons which prevent us to place said chap- 
ter as late as this. But Delitzsch furnishes us none: he 
attempts alone to show that the Day of Atonement may be 
older, though there is never any mention made of it. No 
wonder, therefore, that he confines himself to this. Had he 
proceeded in the course which, in my opinion, has been des- 
ignated, he would have reached a conclusion exactly the 
reverse of that which he was seeking; instead of obstacles 
against the late date of Lev. xvi., the clearest proofs that 
the code which it contains belongs to the priest Thora, and 
cannot be separated from it, any more than the key-stone can 
be taken out of the arch. No great ‘Day of Atonement’ 
without a sanctuary such as that of Ex. xxv., etc., without 
the high priest and the theory of sacrificing, and the doc- 


* Jahrb. fiir Deutsche Theologie, xxil., 420; and Gesch. Israels, 1., 114. 
t L’ Histoire Sainte et la Loi, \., 260, 8v.; Geach. des A. T. 8., 415. 
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trine of pollution and purification, which are met with in the 
priest Thora, and there only. Having arrived at this conclu- 
sion, he could have considered established that everything 
that I cited just now — yes, all of it —is foreign to the litera- 
ture of the period previous to the exile, or even shut out by 
this; that it belongs to a system of which, for instance, even 
Deuteronomy has no knowledge,— yes, which in many re- 
spects runs violently counter to the thought and practice 
of the period before the exile. And, with this, the question 
of the great Day of. the Atonement had entered upon 
another stage than that of Delitzsch’s fourth study. The 
silence concerning the day would have ceased, being a fact 
capable of two explanations. The oft-recurring refuge, 
‘Still, Lev. xvi. may have been known,’ would then have 
been effectually cut off....I cannot undertake the treat- 
ment of the larger whole to which belongs the variance 
concerning Lev. xvi., and this is indeed also no longer 
necessary. I desired alone tg make clear that, and why in 
this case the inquiry of Delitzsch is incomplete, and as a 
consequence altogether unsatisfactory. The particulars in 
the case, the few texts and witnesses, must be examined as 
closely as possible, beyond a doubt. But, afterward, the 
whole (ensemble) must be viewed, and with the eye on this 
must be decided what the few data cause us indeed to sus- 
pect, but cannot establish. Instead of this, to maintain the 
conclusion to which the details do certainly not point, for 
the reason that the traditional view receives thus some sup- 
port,— truly, this cannot be defended from a scientific stand- 
point.” 

Omitting the fifth dissertation, Kuenen now gives an 
interesting review of Delitzsch’s theory concerning the deg- 
radation of the Levites, which I shall simply touch on in 
a few words of my own. Delitzsch’s opinion that the divi- 
sion of the Levites into two classes, priests and Levites, ante- 
dates the captivity, is accepted. But Kuenen finds the key 
to this, not in any Mosaic ordinance in favor of Aaron’s 
descendants, of which all the literature extant in Ezekiel’s 
day contains not one trace, but in II. Kings xxiii., 8, 9, the 
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omission of which passage is both fatal to Delitzsch’s entire 
argument, and altogether inexcusable in Kuenen’s opinion. 

But our critic, and we too, feel that, though the matter 
is not exhausted, yet we must close. “The essay on the 
Passover, if I do not deceive myself, must start the inquiry 
with a thoughtful reader, To what purpose does then the crit- 
ical analyses and comparison of texts serve? The various 
laws about passover and mazzéth are very correctly classi- 
fied here. But, when we have come to know them in their 
peculiar character, and have been looking forward with 
interest for the inferences to which the comparison seems 
to lead necessarily, then we are bitterly disappointed. For, 
then, all at once the harmonizing effort comes to the front, 
and does its work so well indeed that there remain only a 
few small points of difference, just large enough to keep us 
pleasantly occupied, but altogether insufficient to deduce 
the laws in question from the different periods of Israel's 
history, and thus to explain them, as the newer criticism 
had fancied it could. ... 

“The three essays on Deuteronomy I would like to go 
over with a limited number of young students of Old Testa- 
ment criticism. This is really the only true way of arriv- 
ing at a fair estimate of their contents. Fair and unfair 
remarks, unassailable premises, and arbitrary conclusions 
follow each other in quick succession. Deuteronomy is 
older than the Priest-code,— capital! But hardly has this 
been said and shown ere it is again more than half taken 
back by reference to (altogether fancied) Deuteronomic 
citations from the few laws which are supposed to have 
been added later to the Priest-code. Thus, eg., Deut. 
xviii., 2, is called a reference to Num. xviii., 20, 23, etc.; 
while the Book of Deuteronomy itself, Ezek. (Deut.?) x., 
6-9, contains a representation of place and time of choice 
of Levi, varying from Num. xviii., by means of which 
the derived character of Num. xviii. is precluded. Thus, 
in the following page, Num. x., 1, is explained from Ex. 
xxv., 10, failing to recognize the difference between the 
two passages, which casts the agreement entirely into the 
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background.* When, accordingly, in the following essay 
the high antiquity of Deuteronomy is argued, we are com- 
pelled to be contented with very slim arguments, which 
slip away as we try to grasp them. The Mosaic origin of 
even Deut. xxxii. is defended,— yes, also of ‘the blessing of 
Moses,’ Deut. xxxiii. As the most innocent thing in the 
world, we have right in the midst of this conservative argu- 
ment, ‘Verse 4 must of course be discriminated (auszu- 
scheiden) from the text as a later addition.’ Of course; 
that is to say, if the blessing is to be Mosaic. Also the argu- 
ment that Deuteronomy, although compiled later, contains 
genuinely Mosaic laws, is far from conclusive, however in- 
genious occasionally. Unimportant marks must pass as 
evidence of high antiquity, or they must do service in the 
form of difficulties in the way of a later origin, while serious 
difficulties remain untouched. Strain at the gnat, and swal- 
low the camel. 

“But I lay down my pen. My announcement sounds, cer- 
tainly, very little like a recommendation. Still, I close with 
the sincere wish that the Studien of Delitzsch may now 
find also in the Netherlands many readers, but—and I 
think I have justified this limitation —especially many 
thoughtful readers. Such can derive much good from their 
perusal.” 

If this is true in Europe, much more in America, espe- 
cially when the value of either master is enhanced by the 
other, through such comparison of views as given above. 


JOHN VISHER. 


*Compare Theologisch Tijdschrift, xv. (1881), 169. 
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THE WORKS OF FREDERIC HUIDEKOPER.* 


We welcome this new edition of Prof. Huidekoper’s 
works in a more stately form, and better announcing to the 
reader the minute, exact, and thorough scholarship which 
they illustrate and contain. The modest professor first 
published his works, containing such vast stores of erudi- 
tion, in small volumes; in clear type, it is true, but with 
small margins and not thick paper. Looking at the three 
little volumes, which appeared one after another, as they lay 
upon the counter of the bookseller, one was not attracted 
by their size to examine them as the most remarkable works 
of the day. We speak advisedly (for we have read the vol- 
umes word for word, which persons writing notices of books 
are supposed not to do),—we speak advisedly, when we 
say that for thoroughness of investigation, cautiousness of 
affirmation, and exhaustiveness of examination, no works 
have been published in the last decade which will excel 
them, and none that we have examined equal them. 
Whether the reader agrees with the conclusions of the 
author or not, he will agree with the opinion of the writer 
of this notice that the profoundness and exactness of the 
works are an honor to American scholarship, as they are 
an admirable illustration of what may be accomplished by 
a determined scholar, even one whose eyes are darkened ; 
for it should be said, to the great credit of the author, that, 
for all these twenty years that he has been consulting the 
original authors in Greek and Latin for the composition of 
his works, he has been almost blind, using his eyes but two 
or three hours a day, and then at intervals. A tenacity of 
purpose has held him to his work, rivalling, if not surpass- 
ing, that of Prescott and Parkman. When we notice the 


* Volume I. Judaism at Rome, B.C. 76 to A.D. 140. By Frederic Huidekoper. Fifth edi- 
tion. New York: David G. Francis. 1883. pp. xiv, 613. 

Volume II. Indirect Testimony of History to the Genuineness of the Gospels. By Frederic 
Huidekoper. Fourth edition. New York: David G. Francis. 1883. pp. xvi, 217. Acts of 
Pilate. From a Transcript of the Codex designated by Thilo as Paris D. Cambridge : 
John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1883. pp.iv, 35. The Belief af the First Three 
Centuries concerning Christ's Mission to the Underworld. By ¥rederic Huidekoper. Fifth 
edition. New York: David G. Francis 1883. pp. xi, 188. P 
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multitude of references, almost innumerable, and cross ref- 
erences in almost equal number, we are amazed at the 
minute painstaking which is evident on every page. For 
the author gives his authority for every statement made in 
the text by a reference to the page in the original from 
which it is taken, and the edition of the work quoted, and 
not seldom gives the original passage itself in a note. Her- 
culean labor is everywhere evident. Each work is furnished 
with minute indexes of “Quotations from Scripture,” 
“Citations from Ancient Authors,” and of “ Words and 
Subjects,” so that any topic or reference can easily be found. 
In a word, here is a perfect book, as far as its furnishing 
is concerned. 

The professor has not attempted to introduce into these 
compacted pages of fact any fine writing. There are no 
“glittering generalities” here. It is no more than just to 
say that the author’s style is rather dry, and somewhat stiff 
and hard; but it is clear. It is not necessary to read a sen- 
tence twice to understand it. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult for any one to indulge in many rhetorical flights in 
such a work as this, without provoking a smile or awaken- 
ing indignation. 

This work is a very miracle of typographical accuracy, 
where there are so many references of so many kinds, in so 
many styles of types for figures and catch-words. The use 
of the broad black letter in the fine print of the notes for 
authors’ names, for the titles of works, for the chapters 
referred to or the page where the page is equivalent to 
chapter, is a great aid to the reader, and especially to the 
scholar simply looking up a reference. 

As a book, in its construction and typography, the work 
is perfect of its kind. The work of the printer and the 
work of the author are equally admirable. 

The first of these two volumes contains the professor’s 
work.on Judaism at Rome, which was analyzed and reviewed 
at length in this work by the late Rev. Charles H. Brigham 
of Ann Arbor, and may therefore be passed by with the 
_ Single remark that it has been received with favor by schol- 
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ars, and passed through five editions. Whether one esti- 
mates the influence of Jewish monotheism on Grecian and 
Roman thought as highly as does the author, or not, we 
shall admit that he has calmly, clearly, and fully given 
the grounds of his opinion. The same may be said of his 
views of the conflict between the senate and the emperors 
of Rome. 

So thoroughly did the author work up his material in the 
first edition that he has found no occasion for making any 
material change in succeeding ones. 

The second work in the second volume is the Belief of 
the First Three Centuries concerning Christ’s Mission to the 
Underworld. This is the first work in these volumes that 
the professor published. It was noticed when first issued, 
and is so well known to scholars that it is not necessary to 
notice it again in this connection, as no changes of any 
importance have been made in it since the first edition. It 
has passed through five editions. 

The other work and the first in the second volume is 
entitled Indirect Testimony of History to the Genwineness of 
the Gospels, of which this is the fourth edition. 

This is the professor’s last work, first published in 1879, 
and in some respects it will be the most popular of his works, 
as at this period the origin and authenticity of the Gospels 
are attracting and commanding the attention of not only 
scholars, but also of all readers. In his studies necessary 
to the production of his other works, the attention of the 
professor was drawn to a special notice of the various and 
conflicting opinions which sprang up among Christians, even 
in the apostolic age, and especially in the age immediately 
succeeding it. Earnest contentions arose respecting their 
correctness and practical value, so that not only were some 
for Paul and some for Apollos and some for Cephas and 
some for Christ, but some were followers of Hymeneus and 
Philetus, some were Valentinians and Gnostics, some were 
sticklers for Jewish ritualism, and others equally despisers 
of the Jewish ceremonials, There was but little unity of 
Opinion, and these opinions were maintained by their devo- 

7 
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tees with an earnestness which often amounted to asperity 
and excision. 

It naturally occurred to the professor that, if the Gospels 
were not written in the apostolic age, but far into the sec- 
ond century, as some critics earnestly maintained, some ref- 
erence to these opinions would be made in them. These 
references are not to be found, not the slightest reference 
to them can be found. No allusion, the most remote, is made 
to them in any one of the Gospels; not even in the latest 
one, the Gospel of John, which is supposed by those who 
maintain its genuineness to have been written near the close 
of the first century, and past the middle of the second, by 
several learned critics who have a large following. 

This school of critics Prof. Huidekoper opposes, and 
we think pretty conclusively confutes in this work. His 
position is this: If our Gospels grew up by constant accre- 
tions during the close of the first century and the first half 
of the second, some allusion would have been made to those 
opinions in these writings; but no such allusion is made. 
Therefore, they were written before these opinions and cus- 
toms assumed importance or even existed. 

The syllogism is fairly constructed ; and, if it is not con- 
clusive, its weakness is in its first member,— namely, 
whether, if these opinions existed and were held as vital 
and discussed with bitterness and created parties among the 
early Christians, they would necessarily have so arrested the 
attention of the writers of the Gospels as to have com- 
pelled them to introduce them into their writings. 

Prof. Huidekoper has shown, past the possibility of ques- 
tion, that such various opinions were held, and were the 
cause of most ardent controversy during the very period in 
which, according to a school of critics, the Gospels were 
gradually formed by accretions of oral traditions and writ- 
ten fragments of the life and teachings of Jesus. So much 
his opponents must concede to him of his premise: they can 
escape his conclusion only by showing, as just remarked, 
that it does not necessarily follow that the writers of the 
Gospels, or the editors of the fragments of which they are 
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composed, would mention them directly, or even inciden- 
tally allude to them. On the necessity or probability of 
their doing this, the whole argument depends; and the 
necessity and probability of their doing it depends upon the 
value which men put upon these opinions, the tenacity with 
which they were held, the place they occupied in the cen- 
tral truth of Christianity. 

That these opinions were considered of the highest im- 
portance, vital to the integrity and efficiency of the Christian 
religion, Prof. Huidekoper also shows by abundant quota- 
tions and more abundant reference to others. This being 
done, he has made out his case. His inference in the third 
member of his syllogism is legitimate: the Gospels were not 
written after the apostolic age, for they make no reference 
whatever to these opinions. 

Even to enumerate the most important of the more than 
sixty opinions held in the early post-apostolic age, intro- 
duced as proof of his position by the author, would occupy 
more room than can be given to this notice. Nor could 
they be so quoted as to give the reader a just idea of their 
value and force, as stated by the author. He has worked, 
if he has not opened, a new field in the evidences, for which 
all scholars will thank him, whether they accept his conclu- 
sions or not. 

One hundred and two pages are occupied by the text and 
notes, which cover, on an average, half of each page; and 
one hundred and fifteen pages are included in the appen- 
dix, forty-three of which are appropriated to a translation 
of “The Acts of Pilate” and “ Pilate’s Report.” He also 
prints in the original Greek a corrected edition of codex 
“Paris D”™ in connection with this edition, that his readers 
may compare his translation in the body of the work with 
the original. Large quotations are also made from the 
“Sibylline Oracles,” and an examination of the uncanonical 
books is made. The authenticity of the first two chapters 
of Matthew is examined, and also that of Mark xvi., 9-20; 
and several other questions respecting early Christian and 
heathen fragments are discussed. 
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We cannot conclude our notice of this work without 
mentioning two points which the author makes against the 
late origin of the Gospels and the non-Johannean authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

Our Saviour is called “Jesus” almost universally in the 
Gospels, and over six hundred times. When the word 
“ Christ” is added, which is seldom, it is added as a title; in 
Greek, the article “the” being almost universally prefixed, 
as “Jesus the Christ.” In post-apostolic times, this word 
“Christ” was used almost as universally as a proper name, 
without the article, as “Jesus Christ.” Now, if the Gos- 
pels had been written when the name of the Master was 
universally used in this form, would not their writers have 
so used it? Would they have introduced this anomalous 
form? 

The First Epistle of John is accepted as genuine by many 
who place the composition of the Gospel which bears his 
name in the middle or even in the last quarter of the sec- 
ond century. Prof. Huidekoper maintains that the style 
of the Gospel and Epistle proves that they were written by 
the same person; and he adduces no less than fourteen 
peculiar idioms common to the Gospel and Epistle, indicat- 
ing, if not proving, one author. But nobody contends that 
the First Epistle of John was written in the second century ; 
and, if not, the legitimate inference is that the Gospel was 
written in the first century, and by the Apostle John. 

It is no more than fair that the author should have his 
own summary of his work given. It is as follows: — 

“1. Christian authorship of the Gospels was contrary to 
the controversial wants of the early Christians, and so em- 
barrassed them in their arguments with heathen that it is 
morally impossible that they could have fictitiously assigned 
such authorship to them. 

“2. Of all the controversies in which the Christians were 
engaged, whether between themselves or against Jew or 
heathen, not a trace appears in the Gospels. 

“3. Of the opinions prominently asserted and defended by 
the early Christians, or by particular schools among them, 
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and which they rode as hobbies, not one appears in the 
Gospels. ... The very object which early controversialists 
assigned to the Master’s ministry —namely, the overthrow 
of these [heathen] deities—is utterly ignored in the 
Gospels. 

“4, Of the customs to which the early Christians attached 
importance, or to which they were wedded, we find nothing 
in the Gospels, except the baptismal formula of the second 
century. 

“5. The peculiar designations for God used by Christians 
in heathen lands are absent from the Gospels. 

“6. So are the terms by which Christians were designated. 

“T, So are the terms . . . coming into common use among 
them. That the phrase ‘Jesus Christ,’ or that the latter 
portion of it without the article, should not be found in the 
Gospels, beyond what has been pointed out, is a remarkable 
fact. 

“8. We find various questions about public games, slavery, 
and other things, in which the Christians were deeply inter- 
ested, but on which the Gospels attribute no remark to the 
Master. ... 

“Tt is morally impossible, if the Gospels had been fictitious, 
or were slowly growing under the hands of Christians, that 
they should have omitted all the topics of chief interest to 
those who wrote them.” 

We hope the dimness of the professor’s sight, which has 
not yet cast any shadow on the field of his mental vision, 
may not prevent him from opening still further the rich 
treasure-house which he has stored with the results of his 
life-long studies. As we write, we hear of the deep shadow 
which has fallen upon his hearth and his heart, and cannot 
refrain from thus publicly expressing our profound sympa- 
thy for him in his great bereavement. “Myson! my son! 
my only son!” 

R. P. STEBBINS. 
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DETERMINING CONDITIONS OF THE REFOR- 
MATION. 


Among the great names which mark the period of the 
Reformation, Luther holds conspicuously the first place. 
He holds this place, not because he was the first to begin, 
but because, as we may say, he forced the issue, because 
for thirty years he was the most conspicuous figure upon 
the field, and because, more than any other man of his gen- 
eration, he dictated the course of events and determined its 
results. 

But he did not begin the movement. If we wish to 
credit him with no more than his own, this is a point which 
needs to be distinctly seen. We have heard the watch- 
words “ Luther and the Reformation” so often uttered to- 
gether that a feeling has vaguely grown up that with Luther 
the Reformation had its beginning; and that, but for Luther, 
we should all be kissing the crucifix and bowing to the 
infallibility of the pope. We forget that there must have 
been conditions, or Luther himself would never have been 
possible. 

The first condition which led to the Reformation, and 
almost the most important, was political. For nearly five 
centuries, a steady contest between the empire and the 
papacy had trained the German people to look upon the. 
pope as a national enemy. In the eleventh century, one 
German emperor, Henry III., deposed three popes in succes- 
sion, and installed their successors according to his own 
pleasure. The tables were turned in the next reign, and 
Henry IV. having been excommunicated did penance by 
standing for three days, clad in his shirt, shivering at the 
pope’s door for admission to the presence of his Holiness. 
The tables were turned again in the next reign; and 
Henry V. marched into Italy at the head of thirty thou- 
sand men, took the pope prisoner, and compelled his 
Holiness to do what he had refused,—place the crown 
upon the head of the emperor. In the next century, the 
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twelfth, Frederick Barbarossa was excommunicated by the 
pope, or by one of the popes,—for there were two of 
them,— marched upon Rome, took the city and the papal 
palace, and shut up the excommunicating pope in the Coli- 
seum. In the next century, Frederick II. sat upon the 
throne of Germany. He has been called the “ most remark- 
able figure of the Middle Ages”: he was perhaps the most 
enlightened man of his time. He was twice excommuni- 
cated, passed more than twenty years of his reign under 
the ban of the Church, and lay under its ban when he died. 

The long contest for political supremacy between the 
pope and the empire culminated when in 1314 the nobles of 
Germany elected to the throne Louis of Bavaria, an excom- 
municated and interdicted prince, and declared that “ the 
German king or emperor, if appointed by the majority of 
the electors, received his authority from God alone, and 
needed not papal sanction in the exercise of his rights.” 

This decision was thenceforth considered to be final, so 
far as the question of political supremacy was concerned. 
In 1329, in the same reign, for the stand taken in defence 
of the independence of the empire, the citizens of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder were excommunicated along with their 
prince, and had the courage to “remain for twenty-eight 
years without masses, baptism, marriage ceremonies, or 
funeral rites. The return of the priests and monks was 
greeted with laughter like a comedy or a farce.” * 

Such a contest, accompanied by such incidents and end- 
ing in the practical defeat of the papacy, could not be with- 
out its effect upon the national mind. The German people 
had learned to look upon the pope, very little as a spiritual 
father, and very much as a natural enemy. 

They had seen that his Holiness was: neither holy nor 
infallible nor omnipotent. German emperors again and 
again had defied his excommunications and interdicts. Ger- 
man soldiers had more than once marched into his terri- 
tories, laid siege to his capital, and made him their prisoner. 
German nobles had at last crowned an emperor in defiance 
VEa oa *D’Aubigné, vol. 1, p. 82. aa eaee 
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of his authority, and denied his claim to meddle in national 
affairs. We are within a century and a half of the birth of 
Martin Luther, and the parties to the controversy are still 
face to face. This we may call the political preparation for 
the Reformation, if indeed we ought not rather to count it 
in as a part of that Reformation itself. Not only in Ger- 
many had the temporal yoke of the pope been broken, but 
with it had gone no small part of its spiritual authority, its 
terror for the human mind. 

One hardly knows whether to say less or more important 
than the political conditions were the religious. What can 
be said with certainty is that both were important, that 
neither would have been sufficient without the other, and 
that they worked together to one result. 

In the first place, we must understand that there has been 
no time since the birth of Christ when religion has quite 
died out of the Christian world. 

Whoever may have sat in the chair of St. Peter and 
whatever may have been the scandals of the monasteries, 
the Church was never without its examples of sincere faith, 
unaffected piety, and even ascetic virtue. Every one knows 
at least the name of Thomas 4 Kempis. His book entitled 
Of the Imitation of Christ “has had,” it is said, “the largest 
number of readers of which sacred literature, ancient or 
modern, can furnish an example.” Though written in the 
atmosphere of a medieval theology, it was still as we know 
the constant closet companion of George Eliot. In another 
of his many works, the saintly man describes the conditions 
in the midst of which he was bred. He had entered a small 
religious brotherhood in Holland. He says, “ There I learned 
to write, and to read the Scriptures,” and “ was stirred up to 
cherish a more resolute contempt of this world.” “Never 
do I remember to have seen men so devoted, so fervent in 
charity, both toward God and toward their neighbors. 
They lived in the midst of worldly persons, but led noth- 
ing of a worldly life, and seemed to have no care about 
matters of earthly business. For they were wont to remain 
quietly at home and to give diligent attention to the writ- 
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ing of books.” It was a type of life, it may be, not wholly 
in accord with our modern ideals; but at least it was not 
gross nor sensual, nor immoral nor undevout. 

The brotherhood had very little to learn in religion which 
either Luther or Calvin could teach. 

Thomas & Kempis died in 1471, just twelve years before 
Luther was born. His book Of the Imitation of Christ was 
first printed at Augsburg, in 1486, three years after the 
birth of Luther. Wéare close upon the age of the Refor- 
mation, and these circumstances are not to be omitted in 
forming a picture of the times. There was as genuine piety 
in the Christian world, and perhaps as much of it, when 
Luther was born as there was when he died. 

This tradition of piety, kept alive by such examples as 
Thomas 4 Kempis and his devout brotherhood, always a pro- 
test against sensuality, worldliness, and corruption in the 
world or in the Church, was a circumstance which helped to 
make the Reformation possible. 

John Tauler, of Strasbourg, an apostle of the fourteenth 
century, was one of those who, like Thomas 4 Kempis, 
helped to preserve and transmit the tradition of a purer 
piety. Tauler was in some respects a kind of earlier George 
Fox, “an apostle of the inner light”; and our Quaker poet 
Whittier has been drawn by the sympathy of a kindred 
spirit to make him the subject of a charming poem. “If 
not the greatest German preacher of the Middle Ages as a 
whole, he certainly was the greatest of his times.” An 
incident in the life of Tauler brings into view a factor 
which told with great effect in preparing the way for the 
Reformation. At the age of fifty, already at the height of 
his celebrity, he met Nicholas of Basel, a Waldensean ref- 
ugee. It is not exactly clear what passed between them, 
but it is certain the meeting was for Tauler a momentous 
event. He withdrew from his pulpit, and gave himself up 
for two years to ascetic exercises and devout contemplation. 
When he reappeared, it was to preach with new power 
against the faults of both the laity and the clergy, “not 
even sparing the pope.” What would have been the effect, 
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as a preparation for the Reformation, if there had been a 
Waldensean refugee in every hamlet of Germany? There 
were parts of Germany in which something near this appears 
to have been the case. 

The story of the Waldenses is one of the tragedies of 
Christian history. Peter Waldo, a wealthy merchant of 
Lyons, of the twelfth century,—like 4 Kempis and Tauler, 
another example of that great tradition of piety since Christ 
never quite extinct,— having sold his’goods and given their 
proceeds to the poor, according to the letter of Scripture, 
drew around him a company of like-minded believers, 
whose aim like his own was to restore the simplicity and 
purity of the primitive faith and life. He had the Gospels 
translated, maintained the right of laymen to read them to 
each other, and denounced the clergy, for their ignorance 
and immorality. His opinions were condemned by a coun- 
cil, and he retired with his followers to a valley in the 
Alps. There they were left—not wholly at peace, it is 
true — for a period of one hundred and fifty years.* Then, 
at intervals of something more than half a century, three 
successive persecutions ¢ burst upon them, which ravaged 
their valley and dispersed them into every country in 
Europe that offered the possibility of safety. So widely 
had the sect been scattered, that it was said “a traveller 
from Antwerp to Rome could sleep every night at the 
house of one of the brethren.” Wherever a Waldensean 
refugee had settled, there the Reformation had an evan- 
gelist. The last great dispersion took place in 1478, five 
years before the birth of Luther. The infection had one 
full generation in which to work before Luther was nailing 
his “theses” to the church door in Wittenberg, and the 
Reformation had fairly begun. 

For another series of events which prepared the religious 
mind of Germany for the Reformation, we must go back to 
John Huss, and indeed to John Wickliffe. Born in 1324, 
Wickliffe preceded Luther by a hundred and fifty years. 
His translation of the Bible into English preceded Luther’s 
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into German by more than a hundred years. “He was,” 
says Mr. Green,* “the first reformer who dared, when de- 
serted and alone, to question and deny the creed of the 
Christendom around him; to break through the traditions of 
the past, and with his last breath to assert the freedom of 
religious thought against the dogmas of the papacy.” “ Par- 
dons, indulgences, absolutions, pilgrimages to the shrines 
of the saints, worship of their images, worship of the saints 
themselves, were successively denied. A formal appeal to 
the Bible as the one ground of faith, coupled with an asser- 
tion of the right of every instructed person to examine the 
Bible for himself, threatened the very groundwork of the 
older dogmatism with ruin.” + We cannot follow the stages 
of this movement in England, but “a few years later it was 
complained that the followers of Wickliffe were everywhere 
and in all classes,— among the baronage in the cities, among 
the peasantry of the country side, even in the monastic cell 
itself.” “Every second man one meets,” it was said, “is 
a Lollard”; that is to say, a Wickliffite. That such a move- 
ment could not fail of effect in preparing the English mind 
for its final break with the Church of Rome is clear. One 
only wonders that it should have been delayed a hundred 
and fifty years. But the point that concerns us now is that it 
had its direct effect in preparing the way for the Reformation 
in Germany. Richard II. of England had married the Prin- 
cess Anne, sister of King Wenzel of Bohemia. The Queen’s 
Bohemian servants read the books of Wickliffe in the pal- 
ace, and sent them into Bohemia, where, as Mr. Green says, 
they “stirred the preaching of John Huss and the Hussite 
wars,” which agitated, not to say convulsed, the Church and 
the empire for half a century, the echoes of which had not 
died away when Luther began his career. 

John Huss was dean of the philosophical faculty, and for 
a time rector of the University of Prague. Prague is the 
capital of Bohemia, not far from the border of Saxony; and 
Saxony was the scene of Luther’s activity. So close to 
each other lay the fields of the two reformers that Huss 


* History of the English People, vol. 1., p. 420. t Jb., p. 460. 
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was once sent to “examine into certain reputed miracles at 
Wilsnach, near Wittenberg,” the Wittenberg which became 
the chief centre for Luther’s career. We see that Prague 
and Wittenberg were within hearing distance of each other ; 
and we get an idea of the quality of Huss, in the fact that 
his report upon the reputed miracles was such that all pil- 
grimages thither from Bohemia were forbidden by the arch- 
bishop on pain of excommunication. As Huss was the 
disciple of Wickliffe, we may assume that we know suffi- 
ciently his opinions. It is even supposed that he used the 
writings of Wickliffe as text-books in his lectures. He had 
friends at court, through whose influence he was appointed 
synod preacher, which gave him an opportunity to propagate 
his doctrine beyond the limits of the university. His plain- 
speaking found favor both with the court and the people, 
but it irritated the ecclesiastics. He brought upon him the 
ban of excommunication,* but the wonder is that the blow 
did not fall until ten years from the beginning of his career. 
A year later, his excommunication was again pronounced ; 
the next year it was pronounced again; the following year, 
he was summoned to the council of Constance, under the 
promise of a “safe conduct,” in violation of which he was 
treacherously burned at the stake.t So much of this 
tragedy is familiarly known. The generation has hardly 
passed in which it was still a common nursery tale. 

It stirred the indignation of every just and independent 
mind in Christendom, and passed by inheritance from parent 
to child into the common stream of Protestant tradition. 

In Bohemia and also in Moravia, where Huss was justly 
regarded as a patriot and a saint, the blow was met by 
an uprising of the populace against the clergy, in which 
several priests were killed, and the archbishop himself 
barely escaped by flight. To the violence of the populace 
was added the defiance of the nobility, who, to the num- 
ber of four hundred and fifty-two, issued a protest boldly 
vindicating the character of Huss, and bound themselves to 
“ protect liberty of preaching on their estates, and to yield 
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obedience to bishops or pope only in so far as might be in 
accordance with Scripture and the will of God.” An anti- 
Hussite league was formed among the adherents of the 
clergy, and the conditions of civil war were prepared. 
Events marched more slowly to their consummation than 
one would have supposed. It was not for five years that, 
with the dissolution of the council of Constance and the 
installation of a new pope, the Church was ready to under- 
take the extirpation of the Hussite heresy by force of arms. 

Then began a civil and religious war, which lasted with 
varying fortunes and temporary intermissions for fourteen 
years. The long contest ended in a compromise with which 
the more conservative of the Hussites were willing to be 
satisfied. Practically, this compromise led to the re-estab- 
lishment of Catholic supremacy. An uncompromising 
minority of the Hussites retired to Moravia, where, under 
the name of the “United Brethren,” they maintained a 
distinct community, and whence in our time they are 
known as the “ Moravian Brethren.” 

There is just a century * between the martyrdom of John 
Huss and the posting of Luther’s theses against indulgen- 
ces at the doors of the church at Wittenberg. The dis- 
tance was the same as that between us and the surrender 
of the British at Yorktown; while, to keep the memory 
fresh, there had been fourteen years of intermittent war in 
which the energies, both of the empire and the Church, had 
been strained. If, in this contest, Germany had taken the 
side of the Church against the heretics, as it did,} it is not 
necessary to suppose that all Germans were of one mind. 
But the martyrdom of Huss and the Hussite wars had at 
least made all Germans familiar with the heresy, and famil- 
iarity with an opinion is a point to gain. When Luther 
began to proclaim his doctrines, if they had the disadvan- 
tage of being hated, they had the advantage of not being 
new. One of the most effective weapons of his adversaries 
was to denounce him as a follower of John Huss. Luther 
replied that, “among the articles of faith held by John 
_””~*~“t*é“‘é‘ CT. vol pO 000OSOSC~S 
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Huss and the Bohemians,* there are some that are most 
Christian.” Grown bolder at a later day, he said, “I now 
say that not a few articles, but all the articles of John Huss 
are wholly Christian.” + “In short, although unconscious 
of it, we are all Hussites.” $ The influence of Huss in Ger- 
many had been not altogether unlike that of Channing, or, 
more closely perhaps, of Emerson in this country. It had 
been violently repudiated. Under its own name, it was still 
a thing to be hated or feared ; but, unacknowledged and even 
unsuspected, it had quietly worked its way and partly won 
its ground. “I believed and taught all the doctrines of 
John Huss without being aware of it, and so did Staupitz,” 
said Luther.t Staupitz, a kind of father to Luther in his 
monastic days, had been provincial of the Augustinian 
monasteries in Thuringia and Saxony, and then vicar-gen- 
eral of his order throughout Germany. He had preached 
what Huss preached before him, and what Luther preached 
after him. 

As the long contest between the empire and the papacy 
had furnished a political preparation for the Reformation, so 
its religious condition was prepared first by that tradition of 
genuine piety never quite extinct in the Church, which, in 
the generation before Luther, produced such an illustrious 
example as Thomas 4 Kempis; secondly, by the dispersion 
of the Waldenses, which scattered the germs of religious 
infection far and wide, especially throughout Germany; 
and, lastly, by the movement begun by Huss, which agitated 
Germany for a generation, and, though outwardly sup- 
pressed, still continued to work, however unconsciously, in 
the public mind. 

In these events and tendencies which were preparing the 
political and religious conditions that issued in the Refor- 
mation, a movement of ideas, an intellectual preparation, 
was necessarily involved. Added to this, and independent 
of this, however, a series of events was occurring, which 
more distinctly effected the intelligence of the age. In 
1453, Constantinople, the inheritor of Greek learning and 

* D’Aubigné, vol. il., p. 62. tJb., p. 169. +Jb., p. 73. 
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tradition, was taken by the Turks; and learned Greeks in 
great numbers fled to Italy, carrying with them an enthu- 
siasm for the literary masterpieces of their ancestors, which 
they soon communicated to all Christendom. An enthusi- 
asm for Roman literature awoke with the contagion, and 
the movement began which is known in history as the Re- 
vival of Learning. One of its chief patrons was Leo X., 
pope at the outbreak of the Reformation. When Luther 
entered the monastery, he carried with him copies of Virgil 
and Plautus, his only books.* In 1468, following the fall 
of Constantinople by fifteen years, Gutenberg died, leaving 
the world in possession of the art of printing, and of a copy 
of the Bible, printed by his types. In 1492, when Luther 
was a boy, nine years of age, Columbus made his grand 
discovery of a Western Continent, which greatly enlarged 
men’s minds and stimulated their activity. 

Not more effectively perhaps, but more directly preparing 
the way, and indeed “ powerfully helping on the Reforma- 
tion,” Reuchlin, in 1506, published his Rudiments of the 
Hebrew Language, the “first attempt to execute a grammar 
of the Hebrew tongue.” If less directly contributing to 
the Reformation, it is not less indicative of the intellectual 
activity which was preparing its way, that in 1506, also, 
Michel Angelo began the reconstruction of St. Peter’s, that 
Raphael was at Florence beginning his career, and that a 
year later Copernicus was sitting down to his task, which 
was to occupy him for twenty years, of writing out his dem- 
onstration of a new astronomy. 

In 1516, the year before Luther posted his theses in Wit- 
tenberg, Erasmus published his edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, saying in his preface: “I wish that even the weakest 
woman might read the Gospels and the Epistles of Paul. 
I wish they were translated into all languages, so as to be 
read and understood, not only by Scots and Irishmen, but 
even by Saracens and Turks. But the first step to their 
being read is to make them intelligible to the reader. I 
long for the day when the husbandman shall sing portions 
iceman: oes 
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of them to himself as he follows the plough, when the 
weaver shall hum them to the tune of his shuttle, when the 
traveller shall while away with their stories the weariness of 
his journey.” “Bold as the language may have seemed,” 
says Mr. Green,* the Archbishop of Canterbury “not only 
expressed his approbation, but lent the work—as he wrote 
to its author —‘ to bishop after bishop’”; while the Bishop 
of Winchester “declared that the mere version was worth 
ten commentaries,” and the Bishop of Rochester “enter- 
tained Erasmus at his house.” “It was this work,” says Mr. 
Green, “ that laid the foundation of the future Reformation.” 
That the work should have been welcomed with enthusiasm 
by these great ecclesiastics, and that its author should him- 
self have been a canon in the Church, shows that before the 
outburst of the Reformation the doors of enlightenment in 
the Catholic Church were well open, however afterward 
they may have been closed. It isa part of the intellectual 
promise of the times, and an indication of the spirit of en- 
lightenment within the Church, that in 1518, a year after 
the beginning of the excitement in Germany, an edition of 
the Bible in Latin was printed in Spain at the expense of 
a Spanish Cardinal. The importance of the event will be 
seen, when we remember that Latin was then the language 
of all persons who could write or read. 

Such is a brief summary of the intellectual events which 
mark the last three-quarters of a century before the Ref- 
ormation. “ What an age!” exclaimed Hiitten, one of the 
boldest of the time: “studies flourish, minds are awaken- 
ing,— it is a joy merely to be alive.” ¢ It is plain the intel- 
lectual elements were in motion, and that with or without 
Luther the world could never have been again what it had 
been before. - 

Whither the intellectual drift was tending and how far 
it had already gone will be made clear by a few specimens 
from the literature of the time. One of the most cele- 
brated writings of that age was the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More, published in 1516, before Luther had made a name 


* History of the Erglish People, voi. ti., p. 96. t D’Aubigné, vol. 1., p. 147. 
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known out of Germany. In Utopia, says Sir Thomas More, 
“every man might be of any religion he pleased, and might 
endeavor to draw others to it by force of argument or by 
amicable and modest ways, but without bitterness against 
those of other opinions.” Utopus, the lawgiver of this 
ideal land, it was said, “seemed to doubt whether different 
forms of religion might not all come from God, who might 
inspire men differently, he being, possibly, pleased with 
every variety of it; and so he thought it a very indecent 
thing for any man to frighten and threaten other men to be- 
lieve anything, because it seemed true to him. And, in case 
that one religion was certainly true and all the rest false, he 
reckoned that the native force of truth would break forth 
at last and shine bright, if it were managed only by strength 
of argument and with winning gentleness.” This was the 
Utopia of a man, “in the opinion of Europe, the foremost 
Englishman of his time,”* who was yet so much a Cath- 
olic as to choose to go to the block sooner than, as Lord 
Chancellor, to sanction the separation of the English 
Church.t 

To the same period as the Utopia belongs a famous 
satire upon the monasteries and the schools, entitled “ Epis- 
tles of Obscure Men,”— Epistole Obseurorwm Virorum. 
Appearing anonymously, the work was mainly or largely 
that of Ulrich von Hiitten, afterward crowned by the 
emperor poet-laureate of Germany. If we are to believe 
the solemn mockery of these “ Epistles,” a great university 
spent four days in debate upon the momentous question, 
whether a man who had taken his degree in ten universi- 
ties was therefore a member of ten bodies. A body might 
have ten members, but it puzzled the learned to say whether 
a member could have ten bodies. Again, a professor lumi- 
nously argues that Julius Cesar could not have written 
Cesar’s Commentaries, because the book is in Latin, and 
Latin is a difficult language, and a man of marches and 
battles would have had no time to learn Latin. The intel- 


* History of the English People, vol. i1., p. 162. 
+ Hallam’s Constitutional Mistory of England, vol. 1., p. 42. 
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ligence and veracity of the monks is exhibited in the report 
of a pious pilgrimage to Rome. The pilgrim had seen noth- 
ing to speak of in the way either of art or of piety; but he 
had seen the pope’s elephant, a great beast of which his 
Holiness was very fond, and which, when his Holiness 
appeared, piously knelt to him and said,“ Bar.” But the 
elephant had fallen sick, and, in spite of a purge costing five 
hundred crowns, had died; and his Holiness was in grief.* 
In addition to their follies, the monks were made as inno- 
cently to burlesque their indecencies. These “ Epistles” 
went over Europe, producing an effect which in our altered 
circumstances we can scarcely conceive. They “are the 
delight of everybody,” says Sir Thomas More. “The 
wise enjoy the wit: the blockheads of monks take them 
seriously, and believe that they were written to do them 
honor. ... The deliberate idiots would not have found out 
the jest for themselves for a hundred years.” 

But the best exponent of the intellectual drift of the age 
is Erasmus, whose Latin, Mr. Froude says, “was as pol- 
ished as Cicero’s,” who had edited the Greek Testament, 
whom Gibbon calls the “father of rational theology,” who 
laid the egg, said his enemies, which Luther hatched, and 
without whom, says Mr. Froude, “ Luther would have been 
impossible.” That, in his time, the explosion of a magazine 
of gunpowder by lightning and the destruction of a house 
of ill-repute should have been referred to “divine anger 
against sin,” is what we should expect. It might be so 
interpreted still. It seems a premature intelligence in 
Erasmus to say that, “if there was any anger about the 
matter, it was with the folly of storing powder in an ex- 
posed situation.” But so far, in one man at least, even in 
that age, intelligence had reached. 

With the same intelligence, he writes: “ Let us have done 
with theological refinements. Is no man to be admitted to 
grace who does not know how the Father differs from the 
Son, and both from the Spirit? Unless I forgive my brother 
his sins against me, God will not forgive me. ... But a man 
_””s”*~«*«é‘ i OMe’S Short Studies, ete., First Series, pp.62,63. 
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is not to be damned because he cannot tell whether the 
Spirit has one principle or two. Has he the fruits of the 
Spirit? That is the question. Is he patient, kind, good, 
gentle, modest, temperate, chaste? We have refined and 
refined till Christianity has become a thing of words and 
creeds. Articles increase, sincerity vanishes away, conten- 
tion grows hot, and charity grows cold. Then comes the 
civil power with stake and gallows, and men are forced to 
profess what they do not believe, to pretend to love what in 
fact they hate, and to say they understand what in fact has 
no meaning for them.” The Reformation did not wholly 
reform these abuses. Something of the same kind still 
goes on among Catholics and Protestants alike. It is sig- 
nificant that this letter of Erasmus, so clear-sighted and 
plain-spoken, could be and was addressed to an archbishop. 
And this was said to the pope: “Put down the preachers on 
both sides, fill the pulpits with men who will kick contro- 
versy into the kennel, and preach piety and good manners. 
Teach nothing in the schools but what bears upon life and 
duty, punish those who break the peace and punish no one 
else ; and, when the new opinions have taken root, allow lib- 
erty of conscience.” There certainly was some allowance 
already of the liberty of speech. This liberty and wisdom 
of speech show how far the intellectual movement of the 
time had carried the world toward a reformation of relig- 
ious abuses, if not exactly the one it was destined to have. 
To that possible reformation, the long contest with the 
papacy which culminated in the independence of the em- 
pire, the religious movements which culminated in Huss, 
and the progress of intelligence which culminated in Eras- 
mus, furnished the political, religious, and intellectual 
conditions. For the Reformation as it came, two other 
conditions were needed,—some fresh outrage upon the 
intelligence and moral sense of Europe, which was fur- 
nished by the wholesale traffic in indulgences for sins, 
and — Martin Luther. 

S. C. BEAcH. 
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The Andover Review is the title of a new periodical in the 
interests of theology and religion, to begin in December of the 
present year. The prospectus states that, “theologically, the 
Review will advocate the principles and represent the method 
and spirit of progressive Orthodoxy. Accepting the distinction 
between theology and practical religion, the editors will seek to 
utilize the gains to theology from the accredited results of schol- 
arship in Biblical and historical criticism, and also to show the 
obligations of theology to the social and religious life of the 
time. The object of the Review will not be controversy nor 
mere speculation. The editors hope to make it a positive and 
constructive force in the sphere of opinion and belief. Recog- 
nizing, however, the fact that no age can honorably refuse to 
face the more serious problems which confront it, there will be 
no hesitancy in candidly investigating and discussing the vital 
questions of the present. The Andover Review finds a reason 
for its establishment in the number and urgency of these 
questions.” 

Tie Review intends to give a prominent place to the discus- 
sion of all religious questions, to the work of education, to the 
consideration of charities, to the religious condition of foreign 
countries, to everything relating to the changing forms and de- 
mands of worship, and to the regeneration of social life. 

We heartily welcome this new applicant for the favor of the 
religious and theological world. Multitudinous as the periodicals 
with this aim are, there is still abundant room at the top for an- 
other. There never was a time when honest, fearless, scholarly, 
and reverent investigation and discussion of the questions which 
belong to the critical theologian and the spiritual ‘teacher were 
more needed. In spite of the indifference in many minds, which 
seems to belong to a transition period, it can safely be said that 
there probably never was a time when the most thoughtful por- 
tion of society was more deeply interested in the subjects which 
fall under these three heads: all matters relating to charities, 
to the relations of labor and capital, to intemperance, and to 
the social evil, those time-old questions, which are spreading 
their awful shadow over our civilization ; all matters relating to 
the growth and interpretation of the Scriptares, which the study 
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of nature and of comparative religions have compelled us to 
look at anew ; all matters relating to the few fundamental princi- 
ples of religion which run all through the ages, and which, in the 
fierce discussions of our day, men are turning to again with a 
most earnest and imploring inquiry,— the moral obligations, the 
existence and attributes of God, and the faith in immortality. 
There never was a greater mistake than to suppose these are 
dead issues in the midst of our materialistic and hurrying age. 
They were never more living; and, unless we misread all signs, 
the next half-century will bring to us revolutions in the theolog- 
ical world, which will show that the mind of man can never for 
a long period lay these questions to rest. Society wants light 
upon them,—the light of truth, of faithful investigation; and, 
if this new Review can bring any, it will be gratefully received. 
The list of editors and contributors embraces many names of 
those best known and most promising among the more liberal 
school of the Orthodox Congregational body, men in whom our 
New England churches have confidence and hope, men whom 
they gladly hear; and they will await with no little degree of 
curiosity, and receive with a hearty welcome and follow with 
a forbearing spirit, the message this Review brings to an unsettled 
theological age. It very naturally has had its origin in the con- 
troversy which has been going on at the venerable school whose 
name it is to bear. The controversial spirit, in spite of the harsh 
feelings it engenders, has often been fruitful of the best results, 
both in eliciting a broader truth and a more active religious life. 
The liberal party has evidently won a transient victory at An- 
dover, and its successes are to be emphasized and strengthened 
by concentrating its power in a monthly Review. Of course, the 
spirit of the age is everywhere moving toward a more liberal 
faith; but there comes a time when it has to have a fierce conflict 
with the more conservative faith, which is intrenched behind its 
well-arranged creeds and its well-endowed institutions and the 
legal defences which come to their old-time interpretations. 
Progressive Orthodoxy means no Orthodoxy: it means all those 
liberal views for which Unitarianism has stood the last fifty 
years. All theological movements once begun are no longer in 
the hands of their leaders. They are carried on by the invisi- 
ble powers. It were foolish to suppose we hold these issues 
under our own control. Once begin “to face the more serious 
problems which confront” the age, and you have to follow as 
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far as the serious problems lead; and that is always much farther 
than mortal vision can at the time perceive. It is true that 
many of the leaders of the Channing movement in New Eng- 
land might stand aghast at the steps it has since inevitably taken ; 
but, if they had been true and consistent, and men of a reasona- 
ble faith, they would all have followed in every one of those 
steps. For ourselves, we are not very much concerned about 
issyes, so only, in any step we take, we are convinced it is for the 
help of man and under the guidance of God. Issues can safely 
be left with the Infinite. But of this one thing we are absolutely 
sure: that, if progressive Orthodoxy begins to investigate and 
discuss candidly and scholarly the vital theological and religious 
questions of the day, it will inevitably, and more rapidly than 
it supposes, be led through every single phase that the Unitarian 
movement has gone. Anything else is a human impossibility. 
"The very moment you begin to use the best results of scholar- 
ship in the interpretations of Scripture, in the study of compar- 
ative religions, and in the application of scientific results to the 
accepted views of the Bible, that moment you have cast yourself 
upon a great tidal movement which is irresistible, and which 
must bear you whither all great liberal movements tend. We 
might regret it, if the movement were not divine. We may fix 
the arrow to the string; but as Schiller says, “Des Fatums un- 
sichtbare Hand fihrte den abgedriickten Pfeil in einem hédhern 
Bogen und nach einer ganz andern Richtung fort als ihm von 
der Sehne gegeben war.” 

But the Andover Review must confront another question quite 
as serious as the problems of theology it proposes to consider, and 
that is that Andover was not established to teach these inevitable 
conclusions. It was established for the express purpose of op- 
posing “progressive Orthodoxy.” It very clearly defines the 
limits beyond which investigation was not to go. On one side 
are the “serious problems” “no age can honorably refuse to 
face.” These, indeed, are inviting even in their seriousness. Men 
everywhere are longing to have them treated earnestly, freely, 
wisely. They are the problems which God himself has invited us 
to consider. On the other are the petty definitions of a past age, 
which thought it had settled them forever. If we bind our- 
selves to the latter, we can never candidly investigate the former. 
If, with a mighty resolution, we throw ourselves into the former, 
we must break all the narrow limitations of the latter. It cannot 
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be done without a struggle, and there is nothing so sure to settle 
the matter as the definite position a theological and religious 
review at the present day must take upon every one of these 
serious questions of Biblical criticism and religious life. 


The address of Monseigneur Capel in Music Hall, on “Chris- 
tian Education,” is of some interest, not only as the view of a 
prominent Roman Catholic, and so representing the professed 
aim of a large body of the Christian Church, but because it 
touches upon a question which concerns very deeply the most 
thoughtful minds of every age. The greater part of the address 
was taken up, according to the report in the paper the next morn- 
ing, with a multitude of the most trite sayings in regard to the 
whole subject of education, which must have been tedious indeed, 
except to persons who have never heard anything about the pur- 
pose of any schools, and must have required every attraction of 
person and speech to command the least attention. They were 
in substance just what every circular, even of the most ordinary 
teacher, sets forth as the aim of his school; and Monseigneur 
Capel’s criticisms and standard of education were what in theory 
all agree to. We chanced to receive that very day a “Pro- 
gramme of Studies” of a school in one of our cities, where the 
whole subject of education, indeed the whole substance of Mon- 
seigneur Capel’s lecture, were well expressed in half a dozen 
lines. “The best definition of education would be: the gradual 
and symmetrical development of all human faculties; the aim of 
education, the acquisition of a possibility to display these facul- 
ties for the best of the individual himself and that of society at 
large; the means of education, knowledge imparted rationally, 
so as to have due mental training as its natural sequence.” We 
fail to find a sentence in the address rising above the merest 
platitudes about education. The object of the address we sup- 
pose is to convey the impression that somehow or other the 
Roman Catholic Church stands more truly than the Protestant 
for a religious education, and that the public school system does 
not give the prominence to a moral training that is wise. We 
agree entirely with Monseigneur Capel’s closing statements, that 
“moral culture is an essential part of education.” We believe 
it is by far the most important part. We believe that all educa- 
tion is worse than useless, is absolutely pernicious, which does not 
hold this aim in sight all the time; and we have never heard of 
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anybody who has any other view. We think the Roman Catho- 
lic plea, which has been made very prominent the past few years, 
that education should be religious, is entirely just; but, on the 
other hand, the complaint that the American system is not so, or 
is less religious than education has been in the Roman Catholic 
Church, where professedly the religious element has been very 
large, has not the slightest substantiation in history. And the 
lesson of history is one which has to guide our conclusions. 
Where a church has for centuries had all the interests of a land, 
educational, social, political, under its sole control, we naturally 
turn there to see what the results of its theory and its efforts 
have been; and the record of “moral culture,” under the Roman 
Catholic Church, is not one to which even its supporters them- 
selves would venture to turn with any satisfaction. It has not 
been any education at all, either mental, moral, or religious. In 
those lands and ages where its theory has had every opportunity 
for being carried into practice, where it has had all that power, 
prestige, wealth, authority, and a consenting public opinion could 
give, its results have been only national ignorance, vice, sensu- 
ality, mental servitude, and moral degradation, not a suggestion 
of that complete and symmetrical education of the physical, the 
intellectual, and the spiritual being we all so much desire. We 
want all our schools, all our teachers and scholars, all courses of 
study, to be penetrated with the idea that education must be 
moral, but that want can never be in the least supplied by going 
back to the so-called religious education of the Roman Catholic 
Church: we have far more closely approached it in our Ameri- 
can system. 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ, AND “THE ORIENTAL CHRIST.” 


The presence in this country of a leading and eloquent mis- 
sionary of the great theistic movement of India has called pub- 
lic attention anew to its history and doctrines, and will lead 
thoughtful men to study carefully its spirit and methods, and the 
significance of its progress and increasing power. As the result 
of the contact of Christian ideas and civilization with a decaying 
and largely discredited faith, and the upspringing of the thought- 
ful, vigorous, intelligent, and devoted spirits of India to catch 
the secret of Western enterprise, practical force, and social 
reforms, and the genius of Western culture and religion, and to 
apply these in forms not foreign but homelike and welcome, and 
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in complete loyalty to all that is true and good in the heritage 
of native faith and the scriptures that enshrine it, for the renova- 
tion of India and the establishment of a religion at once catholic 
and rational, at once spiritual and adapted to the popular mind 
and heart, the Brahmo Somaj awakens the profound interest 
and appeals to the strongest sympathies of all earnest and cath- 
olic minds. 

On a recent Sunday evening, it was our privilege to hear Pro- 
tap Chunder Mozoomdar tell the story of his country’s ancient 
faith, its later superstitions and idolatries, and the rise of this 
new theistic church, with its intimate relations to Christianity, 
and its boundless hope and zeal and expectation for the future. 
It was in an orthodox church, and the distinguished controver- 
sialist who introduced the Hindu missionary was not sure that 
the movement deserved the name of Christian. Nor does it 
care to claim, nor in India, we judge, quite wish or purpose to 
take that name. But, as we listened to the modest, earnest, able, 
spiritual, and wholly rational exposition of the Hindu, we felt 
that the spirit and something of the power of primitive Chris- 
tianity were here; and that not the orthodox theologian conju- 
gating the barren phrases of his scholastic system, but this fresh 
religious soul trying to make real to us the present work and 
life of God in the world, and glad to own and tell its debt to the 
great Prophet of Nazareth, was the true exponent of Christ’s 
religion. 

Whether or not it shall take the name of Christianity, Protes- 
tant Orthodoxy does well to welcome the rise of the Brahmo 
Somaj, since it justifies, if not in the way most desired, the work 
of Christian missions, and prompts to new study and to yet 
larger working of the missionary field. It witnesses to that 
which is central in Christianity, and in all religions worthy the 
name, that God is with men, and that his Spirit is never far from 
his children when they seek him to inspire and lead them in the 
way of truth:” And it justifies as well the liberal Christian 
revolt from the artificial and gloomy systems of Orthodoxy, that 
these cannot be received by intelligent and unprejudiced seekers 
coming freshly to the study of the Scriptures and the life of 
Christianity as embodied in its founder and its history. 

We hope soon to present to our readers an authorized statement 
of the principles and work of the Brahmo Somaj. Babu Mozoom- 
dar has already published in India a book on this subject, which 

10 
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will probably soon be republished here.* As here expounded, 
the religion of the Brahmo Somaj is the Christianity of the Gos- 
pel of John, more nearly than any other movement or religious 
confession of our time. It joins the high and pure theism of 
Theodore Parker with the somewhat mystic piety of the Quaker, 
or of our friend Edmund H. Sears, as expounded in his book, The 
Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ. It is free and rational Uni- 
tarianism, plus a fervid, devotional spirit, a poetic way of looking 
at the language and scenes of the Bible, and a warm personal 
attachment and sense of indebtedness in the case of the two 
teachers best known to us, at least to the life and teachings of 
Jesus. It believes in God, in nature, and above it, and in the 
events of human life; and that the children of God may have a 
present sense of light and leading from him. It believes in the 
religious value of the scripture of all peoples, and in the inspira- 
tion in greater or less degree of all prophets of all ages, but holds 
Jesus the greatest of the prophets of the world, and the Christian 
Scriptures most helpful to be joined with the Indian Vedas for 
the instruction of the Hindu race. 

The Brahmo Somaj aims to be wholly catholic, and seeks to 
cull what is true and good from the usages and teachings of 
every religion. This eclecticism gives sometimes a mechanical, 
artificial aspect to its religious usages, as when it observes some- 
thing like a Christian communion service on one day of meeting, 
and on the next burns a sacrifice to keep some Buddhist cere- 
monial. This imitative tendency may easily go too far, and 
become fantastic or grotesque; but it is certainly a generous 
and noble idea to remember with honor every great leader of 
men’s faith, and cherish every true teaching of any religion. We 
believe it will be found, indeed, as Dr. James F. Clarke has 
taught in his Zen Great Religions, that Christianity holds in 
union and fulness what all these religions hold partially and 
often mixed with debasing errors; and these Brahmo teachers 
have studied Christianity enough to know this as well as we. 
But they see very clearly, what we also know, that Christianity 
as often taught, and as commonly taught by missionaries in 
India, is not free from serious errors and irrational doctrines 
also. It is not strange that they hesitate to call themselves 
Christians, though their summary of faith includes everything 
we hold essential to Christian faith, and though Chunder Sen 


* The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj. Calcutta. 1882, 
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and Mozoomdar show a reverence and love for Jesus as profound 
and tender as any Christian could profess or feel. In the preface 
to his forthcoming book, The Oriental Christ, the latter speaks 
of being “early awakened to a sense of deep inner unworthi- 
ness, and declares that he has continually made prayerful efforts 
to realize the character and spirit of the Son of Man.” This 
remarkable book,* which will be in the hands of our readers, 
possibly as early as this notice of it, will justify all we have said 
of the profoundly spiritual quality of the Brahmo faith and the 
essential Christian posture of the author. The preface is a relig- 
ious confession as unique as it is interesting and evidently real, 
and the introductory chapter is a wonderful picture of the per- 
sonality of Jesus from a new and deeply spiritual point of view. 
In style it is as charming as Renan, and in spiritual insight im- 
measurably beyond that semi-Oriental portrait of the Teacher of 
Nazareth. This is wholly Oriental, meditative, not critical ; and, 
while a Western reader will find here and there phrases and pas- 
sages foreign to his conception or perhaps displeasing to his 
taste, we shall be surprised if he does not feel with us a breath 
from the very land and time of the first disciples, and find a new 
reality and beauty coming into the scenes and truths here set 
forth with such wealth of imagination and such sympathy and 
reverence of spirit. 

We make room for a passage which portrays, in contrast with 
the Jesus of Western dogma, so distasteful to the habits and sen- 
timents of the East, the author’s ideal of the Oriental Christ : — 


By his side place another figure. He is simple, natural. He is a 
stranger to the learning of books. Out of the profound, untaught im- 
pulses of his divine soul, he speaks; and, when he speaks, nations bow 
their heads. His voice is a song of glory; his sentiments are the visions 
of a heaven in which all men are united by love. His doctrines are the 
simple utterances about a fatherhood which embosoms all the children 
of men, and a brotherhood which makes all the races of the world one 
great family. The sinful and the sorrow-stricken, the ignorant and the 
unwise, the publicans and harlots, the very dregs and refuse of mankind, 
he draws about him. What he touches he purifies, but the touch of no 
impurity can taint the light of holiness in him. The fountains of right- 
eousness he drinks as they flow from heaven. The profoundest wisdom 
and holiness come to him as comes natural breath to us. The unspeak- 


able peace of God descends upon his soul as showers descend upon the 
thirsty soil. 


* The Oriental Christ, by P. C. Mozoomdar. Boston ; Geo. H. Ellis. 1883, 
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What is invisible to others is seen as daylight by him. The music 
that no mortal ear can hear, the celestial music of the union of spirit 
with spirit, filleth the expanse of his nature. His every word is a revela- 
tion, and he beholdeth revelation among all nations and all faiths. His 
love invites men to rest and reward. His presence is the presence of all 
that is good and loving: his memory is a benediction to all. Babes and 
children he calls unto him, but the wise and self-righteous he puts away. 
His institutions are the simplest forms of instruction, love, and remem- 
brance; and his service is the affectionate labor of self-devoted faith. 
All lands echo his teaching, all nations respond to his mystical utter- 
ances about heaven and earth. Wherever he treads, flowers spring 
under his feet; wherever he stands, all sorrow and self-complaint are 
hushed. 

His long, uncut locks of hair, in which the pure zephyr of the moun- 
tain plays; his trailing garments of seamless white, whose touch the 
diseased and sinful eagerly long for; his beautiful feet, washed with 
precious ointments and wiped with women’s hair; his self-immersed air, 
absent eyes, brightened forehead, which show that his spirit is far, far 
away, communing with beings whom we do not see,— point him out to be 
the prophet of the East, the sweet Jesus of the Galilean lake, whom we 
still see in our hearts. The testimony of his life and death makes heay- 
enly realities tenfold more real to us. His patience and meekness in 
suffering are like an .everlasting rock, which we may hold by, when 
tossed in the tempest of life. His poverty has sanctified the home of 
the poor: his love of healing fills the earth with innumerable works of 
benevolence, and fills with wonderful hope the chamber of the sick and 
dying. His death and resurrection call us to the mansions where he has 
gone to wait for us. 

Throughout the whole Eastern world, the perfume of his faith and 
devotion has spread. The wild genius of Mohammed knew and adored 
him amid the sands of Arabia. The tender, love-intoxicated soul of 
Hafiz revelled in the sweetness of Christ’s piety, amid the rosebuds and 
nightingales of Persia. And here, too, in India, though latest and most 
backward, we Hindu Aryans have learned to enshrine him in the heart 
of our philosophy and in the core of our exuberant love. Look on this 
picture and that. This is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. We confess that the picture is extreme; and there are men in the 
West with an Eastern imagination, as there are Orientals who have in- 
herited the coldness and hardness of Europe. But, when we speak of an 
Eastern Christ, we speak of the incarnation of unbounded love and 
grace; and, when we speak of the Western Christ, we speak of the incar- 
nation of theological formalism, ethical, and physical force. Christ, we 
know, is neither of the East nor West; but men have localized what 
God meant to make universal. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE STORY OF THEODORE PARKER. 


This book, written by an Englishwoman, and published by 
Cupples, Upham & Co., is quite a unique little production. 
The introduction by Miss Oliver contains extracts from the trib- 
utes paid to Mr. Parker by his distinguished contemporaries. 
These passages are all very fine, showing the variety of judg- 
ment passed upon his works, and the love and admiration for the 
man himself. 

We think, however, it would have been more in keeping with 
the style and subject-matter of the book, if these extracts had 
been shortened. They would have been more effective. As it 
is, we are a little impatient to get at the story itself. It seems 
ungracious, perhaps, to make any such criticism, as the editor has 
done us a favor to bring the book to the attention of the public. 

The “Story,” as it is called, is a model of simplicity. It goes 
on like the stories of the old English tongue, the tales of our 
childhood, the paragraphs beginning, “Once upon a time,” “Now, 
it happened one day,” “So ''heodore made up his mind,” “ Mean- 
while, there lived in Lexington,” etc. The best of Saxon words 
are used, the sentences are luminous and picturesque, brief to a 
charm; for there is not a word of metaphysics or scarcely a doc- 
trine in the whole book. A clear-cut, admiring, childlike story 
of a great man’s life. 

The writer, in common with the critics, gives Unitarians’ a 
little thrust about Mr. Parker. She does not apparently know 
that the good and learned “minister, named Dr. Francis,” in 
Watertown, who was so kind to Theodore Parker when he kept 
school there, was a Unitarian. If she did, she would say so. 
Neither does she appear to know that his early friend and 
“ schoolmaster, whose name was White,” was the revered Unita- 
rian minister of the place. She makes us smile when, in her 
simple, graphic style, she describes the young Parker as going up 
to Cambridge for examination, and says, “There was a long, red- 
brick building a little way from Boston! This building was 
Harvard College.” The writer also sometimes gives the impres- 
sion, as is natural for an Englishwoman, that Mr. Parker’s coun- 
try parishes, when he became a preacher, were made up chiefly 
of ignorant people. But these are trifling criticisms. She has 
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caught the spirit of the man, and feels the atmosphere of New 
England life. She does not attempt to moralize, but simply 
makes a strong, clear picture of a man whom she admires and 
honors. We suppose, however, that she desires to set Mr. 
Parker forth as a shining example to aspiring youth; and we 
therefore wonder a little that she does not blend some cautions 
with her praise. When she speaks of this ardent young man 
giving his nights as well as days to study, ought she not to say 
that here her hero erred in sacrificing the laws of health to his 
noble ambition? When she speaks of the scorn lavished upon 
Mr. Parker by religious teachers, does she forget to say that he 
paid them back in pretty good sarcaazm? We do not blame him. 
He was human, and bigots are detestable; but both sides even of 
a simple story should be told. 

The writer gives a vivid description of the state of the coun- 
try when the Fugitive Slave Law was enacted. She tells what 
a prophet’s vision Theodore Parker had all along, and how, when 
Anthony Burns was imprisoned in Boston, Mr. Parker, at the 
great Faneuil Hall meeting, sprang up and said: “Are we to have 
deeds as well as words? Be sure the men who kidnap a man in 
Boston are cowards, every mother’s son of them!” The writer 
adds justly, “ The civil war that followed might have been spared, 
if every man had been as true to the right as he was.” Then 
she gives us in a few touches the picture of the great man who 
went away to Florence to die. 

This story is printed in beautiful type, with wide margins, and 
charms the eye before we enter upon its thrilling tale. We 
should like to see it scattered far and wide among our young 


American people. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have for our correspondence department this month a letter 
from an earnest and devoted worker at one of our outposts, Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, of Humboldt, Iowa, who at our request tells 
us of her missionary experiences in the far West: — 


Humsotpt, Iowa, Sept. 10, 1883. 
Although it has been several months since I received your note, asking 
me to give some account of my work here, your request has not been for- 
gotten. Work needing to be done has prevented me from writing about 
what has been done. The first Sunday in September, I began the fourth 
year of my work here, hopeful in regard to the prosperity of our church, 
since we have steadily been growing stronger for the past three years, 
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and the young people in the society as well as the older ones seem 
heartily interested in its welfare. 

During my summer vacations, the young people have held regular ser- 
vices, reading some good sermon, preparing music, and conducting the 
Sunday-school. Thus, the church has been kept open during the sum- 
mer, and the children held in Sunday-school by the efforts of these ear- 
nest young men and women. 

Our town has about one thousand inhabitants, and contains three 
religious organizations besides our own; but my congregations are large 
every Sunday, and when we have special services the church is filled to 
overflowing. 

Until this year, I have preached at two places, going about twenty- 
eight miles north to Algona every alternate Sunday. Many times, I 
have wondered how this work would seem to an Eastern minister. 
Often, when the railroad has been blocked by the snow, I have ridden 
across the country in a sleigh, or a wagon box on runners, when the mer- 
cury ranged from fifteen to twenty degrees below zero, and the cutting 
prairie wind compelled even the weather-beaten driver to mufile his face, 
and let the faithful horses choose their own road. Sometimes, the trip 
has been made in the face of an “old-fashioned blizzard,” when the 
driving snow cut off the view of everything about us, and the swaying 
motion of the sleigh, as it went up and down over huge drifts or swung 
around their outer edge, caused the same discomfort to travellers that is 
experienced at sea ina storm. But neither snow nor cold, nor blizzards 
can entirely vanquish the good cheer of two or three Western people that 
have left home with the determination to go somewhere. Enveloped like 
mummies from head to foot in warm wrappings (a buffalo overcoat, fur 
cap, and fur mittens completing a fashionable outfit for either a! \dy or 
gentleman), it is not easy to sustain an animated conversation during one 
of these trips; but all that is said about freezing is invariably uttered 
in a cheery way that indicates the speaker’s conviction that one or two 
frozen ears are by no means worthy of consideration. 

But even more interesting than the journeys made during the intensely 
cold weather were the ones that were taken when the spring floods 
washed out the railroad bridges, and the melting snow constantly re- 
newed the depth of the prairie mud. In a single buggy, drawn by two 
horses, with two others tied at the rear of the vehicle for use in time of 
need, the driver and the “lady preacher ” start across the country, quite 
sure that something will happen, but delightfully uncertain as to what 
it will be. Fording sloughs, tearing down fences (wire ones), and going 
through fields to avoid long stretches of “bad road,” now almost mired, 
and now triumphantly pausing to rest the horses after safe passage 
through a “mud hole,” on they go. Now, they are half way across a 
wide, deep slough, with the water splashing up over the sides of the 
buggy, and the horses pulling with might and main. But, alas! the 
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horses in front and those in the rear pull in opposite directions; and, as 
the driver vainly tries to urge the latter forward, they break loose from 
the buggy, and, pulling the driver with them, retreat to the shore, leav- 
ing the lady to manage the other two. 

At last, firmer ground is reached, and, as the minister waits for the 
driver, shivering in the chilly atmosphere and pondering the difficulties 
that attend true progress, she wishes that some Eastern brother, who 
thinks that Unitarianism has nothing more to overcome, could enjoy the 
remainder of the ride in her place. 

But, while a minister must face some hardships in this new country, 
they will help to develop his strength of character, if he is thoroughly 
in earnest; and while the roads are poor, the soil is fertile, and the peo- 
ple have warm hearts and clear heads. 

Intelligent and independent, they dislike cant and narrowness, but 
quickly respond to a reasonable gospel; and, as this country is rapidly 
developing, it affords large opportunities for enduring work. More 
easily now than in the future can the social and religious life of its peo- 
ple be moulded into noble forms. Where three years ago nothing but 
lonely railroad stations intercepted the view of the broad prairies, there 
are now thriving little villages, where the Methodists are already work- 
ing. Iam asked over and over again to speak at these towns, but 
strength for work in two parishes is all that is given to me; and, as Mr. 
Hunting, at Des Moines, one hundred miles south of this place, is my 
nearest neighbor among the Unitarian ministers of our State, there is 
no one to help in outside work. Having had but one exchange during 
the three years of my pastorate here, it has not been possible for me to 
do much work in the surrounding country, although I have spoken sev- 
eral times in school-houses and the dining-room of a hotel. Helpers are 
needed in this part of the State; and it seems to me that Eastern money 
could not be used more wisely than in supporting a circuit rider, who 
could give our words of cheer to isolated liberals that must attend ortho- 
dox churches or none at all. 

Here, in Humboldt, we have a firm foothold; and our Unity Club has 
done much to interest the young people in good work. A number of 
them have joined the church society, and others will come in soon. The 
church congregation averages between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred; and the attendance at Sunday-school ranges from fifty to 
eighty, often running up to ninety or one hundred. It is much affected 
by our severe storms that block the roads with snow. 

We still are fighting a debt of between six and seven hundred dollars, 
but are steadily reducing it. Three years ago, it was about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. With the exception of the one hundred dollars sent us by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary Conference through the American Unitarian 
Association, and a small sum sent by your South Middlesex Committee, 
all the money applied on the debt has been raised by the efforts of our 
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own society. We have also contributed a little to the general work of 
our denomination, although we do not feel like giving much until out of 
debt ourselves. We have raised between five hundred and six hundred 
dollars in addition to finish our church, and one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to build some sheds for the horses,—the only horse sheds, by the 
way, that are to be found in North-western Iowa belonging to a church 
society, unless I have been misinformed. As the country js new, and 
but few of the people have much money, it is plain that we have some 
generous and active workers in our society. 


I did not want to ask for any help; but, when it came, it made me feel 
less tired. 


At Algona, the ladies have bought a church lot, and are working this 
winter to pay for it. I think that a church may be built there soon. 
Hopefully yours, M. A. 8. 


EDUCATION IN THE CABINET. 


The government at Washington is taking a very commendable 
interest in education. We have before quoted from valuable 
pamphlets on art, published under the sanction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, by the Commissioner of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Eaton. We have now received another circular, con- 
taining carefully prepared statistics on the subject of education, 
the Bureau having taken pains to consult the officers all over the 
country in graded schools. Replies have been received from one 
hundred and ninety-six places: one hundred and seventy-seven 
co-educate, and nineteen separate, the sexes. The circular is 
prefaced by a short article defending co-education, as being 
suited to the genius of our country. The published replies are 
far more than mere statistics, giving brief but lively statements 
of the wholesome effect which the young of both sexes have 
upon each other in the school; or, on the other hand, presenting 
the reasons why co-education is not approved. These cases are 
few in number, and mostly at the South. 


ENGLISH GLEANINGS. 


At the examination of Manchester New College the past sum- 
mer, the Rev. Dr. Sadler gave a very valuable address to the 
students on the subject of preaching. At the annual meeting of 
the Provincial Assembly in Altrincham, the Rev. John Wright 


delivered a vigorous and cheering address on Religious Liberty 
and its results. 


pa 
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There seems to be just now great activity in the English Na- 
tional Church on the subject of general education for all classes. 
Movements are being made to establish schools which shall 
be, as far as we can understand, under religious control, and 
yet not sectarian. It is difficult to foresee what will be the 
result of these schools. Our Dublin exchange, The Disciple, is 
very much-troubled at the prospect of having training schools 
in Ireland for teachers of all denominations, in place of the 
national school system, which sometimes, it confesses, allows im- 
perfect teaching, but, in the main, is much more favorable to 
religious liberty and a broad development. It is amusing to 
look behind the scenes at a meeting of the London School Board. 
We shall find that that committee is quite as democratic as any- 
thing we have in this country; and the mingling of classes and 
the kind of talk remind us*of our town caucuses, as shown in 
the following cutting from the Zcho:— 


“ That rough diamond, Mr. George Mitchell, made quite a hit at the 
School Board meeting on Thursday night. The Board had been dis- 
cussing the inspector’s report on religious instruction at most wearisome 
length. Instead of getting home to dinner at a reasonable time in the 
evening, the members sat listening to long-drawn speeches, Mr. Leigh 
Roberts in particular speaking at the rate of about forty words per 
minute. About ten o’clock, Mr. George Mitchell rose and said: ‘ Mr. 
Chairman, we've been listening to the long speeches of these here par- 
sons; and I think it’s about time I hada turn. What I want to say is 
this: they’ve had thirty millions a year for a long time to teach people 
religion, and now they want us to do it for them, while they go about 
with their hands in their pockets.’ Lyulph-Stanley leaned over to 
Thornhill Webber, and jocularly remarked, ‘If it was thirty millions a 
year, we should find it a harder job ‘to disestablish you than it is.’ 
Then up rose a clerical member, who has recently resigned his benefice 
and married a wealthy wife, solemnly to assure the chairman that he 
was not taking a penny of the thirty millions. ‘I know that, Mr. Chair- 
man,’ retorted the persistent George : ‘he’s got a better job.” The Board 
was convulsed with laughter. Even Miss Taylor’s grave countenance 
relaxed into a smile, and the only member who was able to preserve his 
gravity was the clerical member who had interrupted Mr. Mitchell.” 


SCHILLER ON SCEPTICISM. 


The Truth-seeker gives us, through the Rev. J. Moden, a trans- 
lation of a philosophical correspondence, written by this distin- 
guished German poet, as he says, “to portray some of the epochs 
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and revolutions of thought and the excesses of a too subtle reason, 
in the form of letters between two youths of unlike character.” 

We are not over-fond of instruction in the form of dialogue. 
It generally portrays the mind of the writer all the way through. 
In Plato’s Dialogues, the disciple generally answers just about 
what Socrates meant he should. We do not read them from any 
dramatic interest, but from the profound nature of a theme dis- 
cussed at that early period of history. So with these letters. 
We do not see any characterization. In fact, Schiller’s plays 
themselves have been criticised as being too subjective; but their 
grandeur and breadth of thought, their nervous vigor and fine 
dramatic situations, have made them always delightful to the 
reader. Schiller had a great taste for philosophy: he wrote 
essays, as we know, upon “ Naive and Sentimental Poetry” and 
kindred subjects. But, above all, his mind was religious. He 
loved to ponder the great themes of human life and immortality. 
He lived in the seething time, when the German youth, bound by 
political bands at home or foreign oppression, were ready to 
throw off every yoke of social custom and religion. He has de- 
picted this crude revolt in his “Robbers.” But, as he grew 
older, he saw the more dangerous scepticism of refined minds 
exhausted by their own processes of thought, and incapable of 
any high aspirations, 

We talk about this unbelieving age, and how Germany and 
France are setting us the example. We forget that the same 
causes produce the same effects among nations. The Germans 
are a thinking people, and they began fifty years ago what we 
have started upon to-day. They have boldly challenged the 
ecclesiastical world, and gone all lengths in their rejection of 
religious creeds and verities. They will be longer in getting 
through this disease of negation than we, because neither Ger- 
many nor France has had, until late, any liberal church to call 
in these recreants. The Protestanten Blatt and the Renaissance, 
ete., organs of, this Church, are doing much, little Switzerland 
the most of all. But the sin will be upon us, with our liberal 
vantage ground here and our freedom from State entanglements, 
if we do not, by our religious warmth and enthusiasm, win these 
sincere doubters to a happier faith, We may not care to hear 
these arguments over and over again, we may find these proc- 
esses of religious or sceptical experiences tiresome; but we must 
remember that there are those close around us who are going 
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through these intellectual difficulties. They need the help of 
these imaginary conversations, which reflect their own mood of 
mind, as shown in a recent letter, published in the Christian 
Register. 

We will quote a little from these dialogues of Schiller. Some 
of the things he says in his introduction show us how firm is his 
spiritual stand-point, although he may in his youth have passed 
through the waves of scepticism. The correspondence is be- 
tween two youths, Julius and Raphael. Raphael has undermined 
the faith of Julius: Julius is disturbed and unhappy. He recalls 
the enthusiasm of his youth and the spirit of joy with which he 
once looked on the universe, as contrasted with the cold doubts 
of the sceptic. He says: — 


There are moments in life, indeed, when we are disposed to press to 
our bosoms every flower and every far distant star, every creeping thing 
and every lofty spirit of which we can conceive,—to take all nature into 
our arms with a lover’s embrace. I know you understand me, Raphael. 
The man who has come to discern all beauty, greatness, and excellence 
in the small things of nature, as well as in what are called the great, and 
to find in its multiplicity the comprehensive principle of unity, has been 
brought by this means very much nearer to the Godhead. The whole 
creation flows into his personality. Thus, if every man loved all men, 
every individual would possess the whole world. 

I am afraid the philosophy of our times is opposed to this doctrine. 
Many of our thinkers seem bent upon mocking away this divine impulse 
from the human soul, of blotting out this impress of the Godhead, and 
of destroying this source of energy and noble enthusiasm by the chilly 
and poisonous breath of small-souled apathy. Enslaved by the con- 
sciousness of their own worthlessness, they have been content to call in 
selfishness, that dangerous enemy of benevolence, to explain a phenome- 
non which was too exalted for their narrow and grovelling vision. With 
the web of grasping selfishness, they have woven their comfortless doc- 
trine, and made their own limitation the measure of the Creator’s power 
and goodness. .. . 

Why should the whole species suffer a loss of dignity because a few 
members of it despair of its worth? I unhesitatingly confess that, for 
my part, I believe in the existence of unselfish love. If there be no 
such love, I am lost. I must give up God, immortality, and virtue. If, 
indeed, [ cease to believe in love, I have no longer any ground for accept- 
ing these hopes and beliefs. A spirit which loves but itself is an atom 
floating in an immeasurable void, a solitary existence in an empty 
universe. 
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A RUSSIAN UNITARIAN. 


The Journal de Gendve gives us a very interesting account of 
a man of genius, Count Tolstoi, a Russian, who, after going 
through every phase of thought, from the Greek Church to blank 
materialism, has at last returned to the simple gospel of Jesus 
Christ. One of his last books, My Confession, has been sup- 
pressed by the Russian police. He has just published another 
book, Hxposé de [ Evangile, which is only a fragment, but infi- 
cates what is in the writer’s mind to be revealed one day. 

Count Tolstoi had everything to make life desirable. He was 
well born, loved by his wife and children and his tenants, his 
novels brought him distinguished reputation in the great world; 
but he was not happy. He had already seen much of life. He 
was in the war at the siege of Sebastopol, and published a thrill- 
ing account of army scenes, which was eagerly read in the world 
of rank and fashion. But he was disgusted with the heartless- 
ness of society, sick at the miseries of the poor, and he became 
a pessimist. He hated the flatteries of society, he burned his 
romances, and finally assumed the garb of a day-laborer, worked 
in the fields, drank from the stream, and ate the black bread of 
the poor man, trying to calm the unrest of his soul, and to solve 
the social and moral problem of existence. He was on the verge 
of nihilism: he thought of suicide. But something held him 
back. He resolved to work his way back to the simple truth of 
our being. He did not seek it in history. “Official history was 
a cheat, and true history was despairing.” The natural sciences 
refused to define it. He descended into his conscience, and the 
voice there led him to study the life of Jesus Christ. Light 
dawned upon him. He saw Jesus free from all orthodox creeds 
and traditions, the ideal of humanity; and his soul was at perfect 
rest in the guiding of such a Master. 

Count Tolstoi is preparing a book on the Gospels, which cannot 
be published in Russia, as he shows how far the Greek Church 
has wandered from the simple truths of the Master. He expects 
persecution and alienation from his friends; but his lot is chosen, 
his soul is at peace, and his work is before him of regenerating 
his native country and serving the world. 

Marrna P. Lows. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible. By 
P. W. Clayden. Publishers, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
1 Paternoster Square, London. 

The Rev. P. W. Clayden, of London, the author of this excel- 
lent book just published, is already favorably known to many of 
the readers of the Unitarian Review as the preacher who gave 
so much satisfaction, several years since, at the National Con- 
ference at Saratoga. No man could be better qualified by cir- 
cumstances for the work. Related by marriage to the late 
Mr. Sharpe, he had also been his friend and pastor; and the 
family had placed at his command great wealth of material and 
information for the purpose in view. Mr. Clayden is to be highly 
congratulated on his labor, which has been executed with good 
judgment, hearty sympathy of spirit, and sterling sense, in bring- 
ing out clearly the leading characteristics of the gifted life he 
had to portray. He has told the story well, and with growing 
interest to the close. 

Few lives have been more useful or more worthily spent in the 
service of God and men than that of the subject of this book. 
It has many wise lessons to commend to the heart and life. Its 
chief points were simplicity, usefulness, promptitude, directness, 
and perseverance. Nobly and beautifully were these virtues set 
forth in rich living experience. 

A number of illustrations might readily be added; but here are 
two, one from the book, and the other from our experience. Mr. 
Clayden says that so great was Mr. Sharpe’s regularity in passing 
a toll-bar, in the north of London on his way to the bank, that 
the keeper adjusted his timepiece by his passing. Some years 
ago, Mr. Sharpe wrote us, requesting that we would rewrite more 
fully a short historical work of ours. In reply, we said that we 
were too busy just then with some pressing missionary work. 
The prompt answer came, “The writing of history can wait: you 
go on making it.” While the book will be very attractive to 
scholars and the literary world, from its notices of those of their 
class in the past, it will be of still greater interest to the Uni- 
tarian public of which the late Mr. Sharpe was one of the most 
distinguished examples. [He was one of its most vigorous and 
indefatigable supporters by tongue, pen, and purse. 
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We should be glad to give a number of charming extracts; but 
readers will soon, we understand, be able to obtain a reprint 
from the press of Roberts Brothers of Boston, and peruse the 
whole for themselves. But here is a glimpse of the contents. 
Samuel Sharpe was a nephew of the celebrated banker and poet, 
Samuel Rogers. His parents died, leaving five children very 
young, with an elder step-sister, and in rather straitened means 
of living. The step-sister nobly devoted herself to educating 
and keeping the family together, and lived to see each one in 
good and eminent positions of life. At sixteen years of age, 
Samuel entered the banking house of his uncle, where he 
remained for forty years. Always fond of reading and study, 
while in business he gradually gave his attention to Egypt 
and its wonders, especially to its lost art of literature, until he 
became one of its chief authorities and historians. It is a beau- 
tiful picture which his home presents after business hours, with 
his wife and family around him, and all earnestly engaged with 
him in his absorbing subjects. The study of Egyptian literature 
causes him to give increasing attention to the Bible, and led to 
his translation of the New Testament. At the age of sixty-three, 
he gave himself to the closer study of Hebrew, in order to pro- 
duce a new translation of the Old Testament. The translation 
of the whole of the Bible was the crowning glory of his well- 
spent life. He thought, and his life bore strong testimony to his 
decided opinion, that no book so well repaid study and reading 
like it, and to obtain its deeply religious spirit and live it was the 
essence of all true wisdom. 

As the volume does not contain his portrait, we give the fol- 
lowing slight sketch of the late Mr. Sharpe as we were privi- 
leged to see and know him. 

Going to his well-known and hospitable home at Highgate, 
London, as you enter his large sitting-room and study combined, 
you hear his cheerful voice in tones of greeting, and then feel 
the pressure of his warm shake of the hand so heartily done. 
You are made to feel at home ere you know it, in his genial 
company and that of his highly cultivated daughters. As you 
see him, he is approaching eighty years of age, a rather small 
man, scarcely medium height, from the stoop in his shoulders 
from long years spent over the desk and study table. Light, 
lithe, and active of frame, he has a speaking, intelligent face, 
bright features, and eyes gray, but so kindly, and sparkling with 
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life and vivacity. And now, as the time goes on, he gently asks 
“how your Sunday-school is prospering,” “your church going 
on,” or “what new work you are engaged in,” or “ what lectures 
you have lately given,” or “what steps you are taking in inter- 
esting working-men and their families in the blessings of pure 
religion.” If you have any difficulties in the way, for want of 
means, those are removed at once and under all circumstances. 
He, the veteran of eighty, is full of zeal in your work, earnest 
sympathy and words of encouragement. After getting down 
necessary books to clear away knotty points you may mention, 
“Come into the garden,” says he; and that means, as you walk 
up and down, “a feast of reason and a flow of soul” long to be 
remembered. What you have at heart in trying to make the 
world better he joins in fervently, but especially matters that 
will tend to educate children and build up the masses of the 
people in divine life, or cause them to study the Bible. Any 
questions connected with it he enters into with all the delight of 
the young student taking his first taste from the cup of knowl- 
edge. And now you rest on the garden seat, remembered by 
so many, or on the steps looking from the house, and still the 
time passes by all too quickly, until he has to retire from sheer 
bodily exhaustion, leaving perhaps some Biblical or other ques- 
tions not quite discussed. As you meet him an hour later, he 
greets you with the required information, showing that, while in 
retirement, his mind has been as active as ever. 

As you see him thus depicted, he stands alone, among all the 
millions of the world, as ‘the only living man who has translated 
the whole of the Bible into the English language. How well he 
has accomplished his labor of love in the spirit of true, reverent 
scholarship may be amply seen by comparing it with the revised 
New Testament. It is the fitting end and proud record of his 
life, so simple, pure, and eminently fruitful in good works, and 
whose spirit he has so faithfully tried to make the guide and rule 
of his through the long years of the past for the proper enjoy- 
ment of the life that now is, and as the best preparation for that 
which is to come. t. 
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Reminiscences and Memorials of Men of the Revolution and 
their Families. By A. B. Mussey. Fully illustrated. “Let 
all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, thy God’s, and 
truth’s.” Boston: Estes & Lauriat. pp. xviii, 424. 

This is a gossipy book of which we have none too many. The 
reader is talked to by the author. He is neither listening to 
nor reading an oration or an essay. “Take a chair, my friend,” 
Mr. Mussey seems to say to the reader,—*“take a chair. Just be 
seated a little while, and I will tell you what I have seen and 
heard during the last fourscore years of both great and small 
events, and of great and small men, from the American Revolu- 
tion to the village town-meeting, from George Washington to 
John Brown, from Declarations of Independence to a town 
ordinance to build a pound.” It is just the book to take up 
at any time to while away an hour, and will both please and 
instruct the reader. It tells us just what we wish to know — 
which elaborate histories omit—of family manners and ‘per- 
sonal heroism, little acts of kindness in a farmer’s neighborhood, 
and lofty deeds of daring on the battle-field. “Lexington, Con- 
cord, and Bunker Hill” are not alone talked about, but Wymand- 
ham and Leominster and Petersham. Indeed, Mr. Mussey 
glides hither and thither, not entirely without a connection of 
spirit, if not of letter, from Maine to Georgia, from the ocean to 
the Mississippi, following the erratic track of some notable char- 
acter or the result of some notable event. The reader is never 
tired, though he may be often surprised at the agility of the ven- 
erable and versatile author in passing from topic to topic, inter- 
esting you in Dr. Kirkland’s mission among the Senecas, and 
Daniel Webster’s famous orations and pleas before “seas of up- 
turned faces” and courts of passionless justice. 

Mr. Mussey often warms with his subject, and his heart throbs 
along the lines; and, sometimes, he kindles into a flame as he 
relates some heroic act of his ancestors, or some saintly self- 
denial of a mother of our Revolutionary patriots. If he some- 
times puts a‘little “too fine a point” upon the genealogies of 
some remote and yet not wholly obscure families, he can be 
forgiven; for we are listening, delighted for the most part, to per- 
sonal reminiscences of an octogenarian whose memory retains 
everything, and to whom the least person and transaction are full 
of interest. Indeed, the reader so far partakes of his spirit by 
contagion that he, too, begins to feel that the five or ten lines of 

12 
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personal genealogy contain a whole biography of an active and 
important life. The “village Hampdens” here find themselves 
immortalized, and “ mute, inglorious Miltons” here receive honor. 

Let no one take up this volume, which ought to lie upon every 
centre-table ready to every child’s hand as to every man’s, ex- 
pecting to find a philosophical treatise on government, a labored 
biography of some statesman, orator, or poet, but a touch here 
and there of men of all classes and professions, giving, in minia- 
ture pictures glimpses of many men and women of many times 
and many acts honorable to our ancestors. We think that 
occasionally the author’s personal sympathy or taste has allured 
him to linger longer upon some persons and events than a 
majority of his readers would prefer; yet he talks on so lovingly 
and so unconscious of time that, if our interest in the subject is 
lost, our interest in the author is increased by the very uncon- 
sciousness that banishes the lack of interest in the reader from 
his attention. 

It is a capital book of its kind. If any one thinks he can make 
a better one, let him try it. We have none too many books of 
this class. 

It should be said that Mr. Mussey intends his book shall be 
instructive and useful as well as interesting. He has not only 
given a very full table of contents, but a good index, by the aid 
of which the reader can easily find the person or incident about 
which he desires to refresh his memory. The artist has hardly 
done the author justice in his picture preceding the title-page ; 
nor are the “illustrations” of the first class, though some of them 
are very good. 8. 


The Principles of Agnosticism applied to Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Nine sermons, to which is added a tenth on the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. By John A. Harris, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 1883. 

These impressive but not eloquent addresses, by their earnest- 
ness, vigor of thought, and freshness of feeling, are likely to 
convince sensible men that there must have been something 
like Christianity to cause the grand moral revolution which 
history shows started in the centre of civilization more than 
eighteen hundred years ago. It is a pity that the lecture on 
the Trinity was added, as any one can see by its absurd use of 
a famous text in the seventh chapter of the Gospel of John. 
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The whole statement of the original Greek is that. the Holy 
Ghost “was not yet,”— the strongest Unitarian statement in the 
gospel, because it implies there was then nothing like a third per- 
son in the Trinity. “This means,” says Dr. Harris, “not surely 
that there had been no divine vital force exerted by God upon 
men, but that the full measure of the life-giving power was 
withheld until the incarnated Logos should have passed through 
his humilia,” etc. Then, and not till then, was possible the full 
manifestation of God to men in the new relations which the 
Christ had established by his completed revelation of his con- 
substantiation with the unseen God. F. W. H, 


The Wisdom of Holy Scripture. By J. H. McIlvaine. New 

York: Scribner & Co. 1883. pp. 488. 

Twenty years ago, this earnest defence of the Old and New 
Testaments by modern Orthodoxy would have excited attention 
and called out controversy. Now, the average Sunday-school 
teacher will accept it gratefully, while the advanced one will 
complain that the author is not up with the times. Yet the pro- 
test against creeds could not well be stronger, nor the curse of 
sectarianism be more vividly set forth. He even calls for another 
“Luther who shall burn in the market-place, as Luther burned the 
pope’s bull, all essentially sectarian creeds and symbols as not 
conformed to the Lord’s deliverances, as making no allowance 
for those differences of opinion in non-essentials which are 
inseparable from various degrees of intellectual ability, culture, 
and spiritual enlightenment, and which are necessary elements 
of all healthy progress. He will proclaim the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit in all true believers to guide them into all necessary — 
truths, so that they shall have no need of extended formularies 
imposed by human authority; and, surely, he will understand the 
essentials of the Catholic faith as they were understood when the 
Apostles’ Creed was the only symbol of the Church. Finally, 
the coming Luther will not preach predestination nor election 
nor justification by faith, but the person and the work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the efficacy of his most holy sacrifice, the 
forgiveness of sins, reconciliation with God, and salvation by 
faith.” 


Sinners and Saints. By Phil Robinson. London: Sampson, 
Low & Co. 


This latest story of Mormon life gives the results of two co- 
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operative enterprises at the South-west, one a partial, the other 
a perfect success. Kingston, the “Brook Farm” of the Kings’ 
family, has had a five years’ experience of milling and joint- 
stock farming, pursued in the Mormon country without any 
profit, partly because of their welcoming too many “ deadheads,” 
partly because their selected spot was the most hopeless in all 
that region. Still, they have gained a little on savage nature, 
have maintained schools, have kept up the widest hospitality, 
and scout the idea of failure. Profanity and intemperance are 
unknown; patriarchal piety is maintained; industry is universal ; 
their hard fight with a windy desert promises final victory. 

The other community, equally unknown to the world, equally 
intense in Mormonism, equally pledges all its goods to the order, 
thus covenants to practise all virtue, live in all simplicity, work 
with all diligence, pray with daily regularity. The “Order of 
Enoch ” is incorporated for twenty-five years, with $100,000 capi- 
tal, promising to pay dividends, yet requiring no money qualifi- 
cation, occupying a situation as lovely as Kingston is forbidding. 
At Orderville, everything seems to prosper. Silk is the chief 
production; but there are also a tannery, a woollen mill, an ex- 
perimental garden, besides farms and orchards, school-house and 
church. Children swarm, and are exceedingly vigorous. Six 
years’ effort has established a self-supported, efficiently managed 
community, proving so far that religious enthusiasm directed by 
business tact can give success to the most difficult kind of co- 
operative industry. F. W. H. 


Industrial Education in the United States. A special report 
prepared by the United States Bureau, Washington. 

The design of industrial education is to improve manufactures, 
elevate farming, increase the productive arts, diminish crime, 
popularize education, and spread peculiarly American ideas. 
This first government report, made at the request of Congress, 
gives returns of nearly a hundred institutions, most of them 
combining industrial education with classical studies, and so pre- 
venting exact knowledge of the amount of handicraft instruc- 
tion. But no other schooling is so popular, so certain to increase, 
or so useful in interesting such boys as reject classical studies,— 
as we remember a boy who seemed born to be a castaway; but, 
being supplied at one of the Boston evening schools with a pen- 
cil and the picture of a horse, at once set to work, and, being 
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encouraged by a drawing-master, gave himself with such zest to 
drawing that in six months’ time he was earning four dollars a 
week for the support of the fatherless family. F. W. H. 


Finfzehn Essays, von Herman Grimm. Dritte Folge. Berlin: 
Ferd. Dummler’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. Harriwitz und Gotz- 
mann. 1882. 

This volume, like the preceding ones, shows the thoroughness 
of Grimm’s researches. He takes up some petty question of art 
or literature, and finds out so much about it that it becomes a 
storehouse of significant fact and fertile suggestion. It is almost 
wearisome to follow him, unless one cares for the same points 
exactly as he does. He writes with a certain familiarity with 
his reader, as if the latter, of course, were interested in his rem- 
iniscences and affections, as in the essay on “ Die Brider Grimm.” 
The book does not beget a love for art; but, if one were curious 
concerning what might be called the bibliography of art, many 
of the essays would be instructive. 

It contains a loving but vague paper on Emerson, and a trans- 
lation of the latter’s essays on Goethe and Shakspere. Grimm 
considers that in Emerson’s teachings lies the sovereignty of per- 
sonality, as he brings before the idealist the greatness of real 
activity, and before the realist the height of ideal thought. All 
his chance sentences put together would have the unity of a 
panorama of the thought of a great man. He is related to 
Schiller by his democracy and the esthetic-political tendency 
of his mind, and differs from Goethe by his affirmation of the 
necessary, while the German poet wished only for the beautiful. 

Florence, the subject of another essay, is as dear to Grimm as 
it was to Giotto and Dante. The poet translated the worn-out 
personifications of the Old World into his modern Florentine life, 
and represented philosophy under the guise of Beatrice, whom 
he adored. Both Dante and Michel Angelo wrote of their city 
as if she were. a woman, a figure of speech for which the old 
Roman senatorial coins gave authority. The sculptor’s “ Night” 
is Florence bereft of her freedom; but he also speaks of her as 
the sun, to which all have a right. Though France surpassed 
other nations in the use of allegorical figures, especially in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Dante and Michel Angelo 
will always be regarded as the great personifiers.of a city. Leo- 
pardi in his glorious “ Ode to Italy,” and Cornelius in his picture 
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of the Christian epoch, representing the heavenly Jerusalem in 
the form of a young woman, according to the Book of Revela- 
tion, have given noble utterance to a similar conception, in our 
own time. 

The essay on “ Raphael’s School of Athens” is a careful study 
of the reasons why the picture represents Plato and Paul, not 
Aristotle. Grimm arrives at this conclusion from a study of the 
oldest plates and of the general spirit of those days. He argues 
that St. Augustine wrote his City of God, guided by Plato’s 
philosophy; that the Neo-Platonists influenced the early Chris- 
tians, for the inner meaning of Platonic ideas really increased 
the spiritual authority of the Church; that, under Sixtus IV., the 
art and literature of the ancient world blossomed best, and 
Christian and heathen philosophy intermingled; and that, as 
Raphael worked upon this picture, he felt he could best show the 
union of paganism and Christianity by placing Paul among the 
philosophers, for Paul was the man of the sixteenth, as Plato 
had been of the fifteenth, and Aristotle of the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

One of the most subtle essays is the short one on Holbein’s 
portrait of Erasmus, in which a comparison is drawn between 
Voltaire and Erasmus. Their characters and methods were alike. 
Both of them possessed the art of talking to others as others 
wished, and yet of pursuing their own way. Both wished to 
obtain results by comparatively gentle means, and were unwill- 
ing to work for the masses, as did Rousseau and Luther. Hol- 
bein’s picture does away with all accessories, and makes one feel 
the thoughts of the man as they went backwards and forwards. 
Like all the Renaissance art, it points through the individual to 
the general, or in the general hints at the individual. 

It is always sad when one is compelled to publish in com- 
pressed form the results of years of study, lest time fail for 
expansion of it. So Grimm tells us now shortly what he had 
hoped to relate at length concerning “Die Entstehung des 
Volksbuches, von Dr. Faust.” The story has had various 
sources: 1. There was an actual Dr. George Faust, a magician ; 
2. The confessions of Augustine and the doctrines of the Mani- 
cheans were used to increase interest in the story, there 
being many points of resemblance between the real life of the 
saint and the imaginary one of Faust; 3. In the lifetime of 
Erasmus there was a Dr. Faust Andrelinus in Paris, who hated 
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the monks, and had connection with the devil: the correspond- 
ence between the two men must have been known to the author 
of Faust, who draws from it the reference to flies and ants 
for food, and to flying through the air, all of which received 
the later interpretation of magic. 4. The Dr. John Faust, of 
the Peoples’ Book, with its changes and similarities, must, on the 
whole, be regarded as an independent work. 5. Goethe’s drama 
grew out of all these variations: he united the four preceding 
real Fausts into an ideal one, and employs the Manichzan ele- 
ments, and the color and scenery of the Reformation. Its sec- 
ond part suggests that he cared little for history, and more for 
that which, as immortal, rises beyond the transitory fate of 
individuals. Its value consists in what lies in it rather than in 
what depends upon it. 

Grimm’s enthusiasm for those he loves shines forth in his talk 
about Bettina. He vividly depicts her wonderful power over 
every one as arising from the high realms of thought in which 
she always lived. At Goethe’s death, she conceived the idea of 
publishing their letters as a monument to him. Though personal 
experience was her element, the passion in her correspondence 
did not exist in her actual intercourse with the poet, but sprang 
up like a myth, as the work of publication grew. She poetized 
what might have been, and when a woman of seventy wan- 
dered one early morning with Grimm through Goethe’s Weimar 
haunts. The plaster model of Steinhiuser’s monument to 
Goethe, which was due to her genius as well as to that of the 
sculptor’s, stood in the great hall of her dwelling. In her old 
age, she would liave herself carried to it, and, clinging with both 
hands to the platform, would walk slowly around it, devising 
plans for its greater beauty. By it her coffin rested, before it 
was carried to Wiebersdorf; and Grimm, alone with it, fastened 
laurel wreaths upon the lid. 

“Zwei Dirersche Kupferstiche” reveals Grimm’s fancy for 
analysis of the composition of a picture. It is a comparison 
between Holbein’s “ Dance of Death” and Direr’s “ Ritter, Tod, 
und Teufel.” The first shows death as the scornful leveller of 
all earthly distinction: the latter is a peaceful allegory. The 
strength of Direr’s knight does not think of withdrawing from 
death and the devil: he is Christ’s servant, and can wait, for 
aught of harm they may do him. The idea of the picture was 
taken from Erasmus’ Enchiridion Militis Christiani, in which 
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the hero looks upon death and the devil as phantasms on the road 
to eternal blessedness. 

The other essays are not equal in interest to those mentioned, 
but whether the volume as a whole compares favorably with the 
others of the series would depend upon the reader’s preference 
for artistic or social subjects. K. G. W. 
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